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Editorial. 


PROTEST has often to be made against judging 
the worth of education in schools and colleges 
by standards of business success. Occupational 
preparation invades the halls of learning and 
crowds out culture and the interests of the soul. 


‘But this is partly by way of protest, in turn, against a | 


natrowly academic use of education. The claim that 
a college exists for the training of the intellectual élite, 
and the production of an aristocracy of letters, with in- 
difference, if not contempt, for the rank and file who have 
no distinction, makes against the tide of human interest 
in real democracy. To heighten the general level, re- 
deeming mediocrity not by selection, but by wider en- 
lightenment, is more desirable than to elevate a chosen 
portion. It isalso a work of greater difficulty and vaster 


‘glory. ‘To lift a mass a little is a prouder feat than to lift 


a few a great deal. The scorn of the erudite for those 
incapable of their attainment deserves the ridicule it gets 
from those who appreciate the dignity of other heights. 
Snobs in professorial chairs will fulminate in vain. The 
keys of privilege must open its doors to the men of two 


talents. 
ae 


PROBABLY most ministers in cities and large towns will 
testify that of all the applicants for aid in various sorts 
of distress very few prove not to have been in some degree 
impostors. But often there is mixed with the imposture 
some real need. The imposture itself presents a prob- 
lem to be dealt with. People are sometimes driven to 
an imaginary statement by conditions needing counsel and 
aid. Careful inquiry and scrutiny of probabilities have 
to accompany sympathy. Experience steadies the hand 
too ready to become the accomplice, unawares, of fraud. 
The worst destitution is destitution in self-respect and 
honesty, and the blackest sin in the calendar is the sin of 
calling forth the finest, most precious emotions only to 
degrade them to base abuse. “Cast not your pearls 
before the swine’’ is a counsel in the interest wholly of 
benevolence. 

s 


THE usefulness of little courtesies is carrying them into 
places where till lately they were unknown. Business 
realizes the advantage of smoothing the sharp corners 
of trade, and commercial correspondence is not so stiff 
and downright as of old. We get a “thank you” now 
with our receipts, and certain clerks and officials whom 
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one was wont to approach on one’s mental knees may 
be met pleasantly and without trembling. The advan- 
tage of grace in intercourse may win its recognition where 
habit has been unbending. One may expect that dignity 
and frost will melt in the thaw of good-will and thought- 
fulness. Policy, if not good nature, may bring acknowl- 
edgment of attentions, and the formalities of good 
breeding be practised by people who have held themselves 
above such trivialities of conventionality. To ignore 
hospitalities and forget replies to letters of friendliness 
is unpardonable in even the busiest lives. Such neglects 
will be taken at their natural worth and interpreted to 
mean indifference. In time, manners will come by nature. 


od 


THE usefulness of a faithful and capable minister in 
his own community is often unknown beyond that com- 
munity, but his services there are as important and 
exacting as though they were in the eye of a larger world. 
It is sometimes said of candidates for public office that 
their reputation is strictly national; where they are known, 
they are, so to speak, unknown. Of the two sorts of 
prominence the preference is clear. The solid work of 
building denominational strength is done as truly by 
those who make their own place marked, and strengthen 
their foundations of permanence, as by those who repre- 
sent their cause by delegated activity. They are, in 
fact, the men behind the guns, and the battle is lost or 
won by their power or lack. If strong men do their part 
in their places, the cause is won. Without such reali- 
zation of opportunity no central fortifying will mean much. 
Organization is a growth, not a manufacture; and a body 
of churches will become strong with the muscle of its 
members. Let the brother of low degree glory in his 
high estate. 

od 


To the end of time the old issues will have to be fought 
over again and ever again. The more self-evident the 


higher view, the more, not the less, need for reiteration. 


The love of money put before the love of greater riches 
seduces every generation. Parents who have felt the 
strain of limited means wish for their children ampler 
tether. But they court a really despicable poverty when 
they let this aim dominate their hopes and infect their 
children’s ambition. Socrates was charged with corrupt- 
ing the youth of Athens because he taught them to de- 
spise the getting of much money and glory and honor, 
and to cherish, rather, high character and truth and the 
soul, that it should be as good as possible. Was ever 
his message more timely than now? In Mr. Marson’s 
translation, how straight it hits our need: ‘‘That is all 
my business. I go round, I persuade your younger men, 
and your elder men, not to care for their bodies or their 
money, as their first and intensest care, as for the soul, 
that it shall be as noble as possible; telling you that 
virtue does not spring from money, but from virtue, 
money and all other good things come to men both in 
private life and in public.” 


Wuat a confusion of ideas there is in our modern 
use of the word ‘“‘muckraking’’! It has been so wrested 
from its original meaning that John Bunyan would not 
recognize it. In the great allegory the sordid pilgrim gave 
his whole attention to the straws and rubbish, and ig- 
nored the angel above his head: his conduct was repre- 
hensible. But to-day, when a brave man lays bare the 
corruption of a town or city, it is called “ muckraking,”’ 
and sometimes frowned upon by ease-loving burghers, 
when it is really ethical and social sanitation. Often 
the investigator brings to our attention unpleasant facts; 
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but, if they are facts, we ought to be grateful to him. 
Any man who warns us when our house is afire, or in- 
forms us about some overlooked disease-breeding refuse 
near our house, that man deserves our thanks. Why 
vilify the person who is trying to prevent the spread of 
disease, physical or social? “Muckraking,” forsooth! 
Our protest should be made not against the “raking,” 
but against the “muck.” And “muck” or graft or 
inefficiency must first be pointed out before the cleansing 
can take place. Many cities of our land have better 
public service today because of the efforts of certain 
resolute muckrakers. We need more of this work rather 
than less. As long as there is muck, just so long let it 
be raked out into view and condemned and removed. 
Let the reformer rake all the more bravely and thoroughly, 
because he lifts his eyes, now and then, and sees above 
his head the angel of a municipal ideal. 


The Supreme Art. 


With nobody, probably, is the mood a rare one in 
which a longing is felt for power to transcend the pre- 
scribed limits of one’s prosaic and uninteresting self and 
to do something that shall bear the stamp of genius. 
A man can do what he will if his will is strong enough, 
but he feels himself lamentably helpless to get behind 
his will and dictate to it things beyond his power to con- 
ceive. The poet has well said that “we cannot kindle 
when we will the fire which in the breast resides’’; nor, 
when some fortunate breeze does revive the flame, are 
we at all sure of its burning with a brilliance that will 
dazzle the world. 

In moments of discontent at not having been endowed 
with the gifts of a Michelangelo or a Dante, a Thorwald- 
sen or a Mendelssohn, a Ristori or a Jenny Lind, there 
may come to the dissatisfied person the consolatory 
thought that at the very worst there is one art well 
within one’s power to practise,—the supreme art of con- 
duct, Matthew Arnold’s three-fourths of life, or, as some 
would prefer to put it, all of life. Nor is conduct wholly 
concerned with morality. Being good does not appeal 
to the person of average spirit as the most exhilarating 
occupation in the world. But to strive after a high ideal 
in such a way that one’s striving becomes an artistic 
delight to one’s self and others is a different thing. The 
opportunities for the exercise of tact and delicacy and 
fine instinct, of calmness and self-control and gentle- 
ness, of courage and firmness and strength, are so many 
and varied as to make this every-day game of life more 
interesting and more abounding in unexpected situations 
than a game of chess. Nor is it necessary, in order to 
render the game rich in all sorts of embarrassments and 
difficulties and surprises, that one should be engaged 
in politics or diplomacy or even in commerce or the prac- 
tice of a profession. The Hungarian novelist Jokai 
represents one of his characters, on being confined to a 
prison cell with nothing but the bare walls and his own 
thoughts for company, as exercising the greatest inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness in making his daily life and the 
ordering of his mental processes a thing of brightness and 
beauty instead of one marked only by gloom and narrow 
ugliness. Lovelace’s poem, “To Althea from Prison,” 
offers a somewhat similar picture. Indeed, no small 
part of this game or art lies in the knack of making much 
of meagre and unpromising material. 

Man’s ability to turn to higher uses the material lim- 
itations of his lot as a member of the animal kingdom is 
touched upon here and there in Professor Eucken’s in- 
spiring little book, “‘The Meaning and Value of Life.” 
The author’s recent appointment as exchange professor 
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at Harvard gives added interest just now to the utterances, 
whether spoken or written, of this “Tolstoy of Germany,” 
as his disciples are fond of calling him. In the course 
of the above-named work he takes occasion to say: “‘ Man 
is no longer a mere part of a nature which conditions his 
thought; he can contemplate her from without and study 
her as a problem; he experiences nature and thus lifts 
himself above her. And he could not possibly do this 
if his thinking faculty were merely receptive and depen- 
dent; but, by evincing activity in the way we have 
pointed out, it develops a life essentially different from 
that which nature shows.” 

It is a matter of frequent observation that conduct, 
as a fine art, is carried to a higher point of development 
by the French than by most of their neighbors. The 
ugly or unseemly in personal demeanor is in their eyes 
almost identical with the criminal; and also, unfortu- 
nately, the immoral is rendered, to them, much less 
offensive, and even positively attractive, by the trans- 
forming touch of art and refinement. ‘The Japanese, too, 
are eminently skilled in the practice of the amenities of 
social conduct; and, what is more, their art of behavior 
is not a mere superficial thing. They, if any nation, 
ean teach the world how to make art the handmaid of 
virtue. That is an involuntary testimony to the close 
connection between art and morality which is rendered 
by a person’s quick sense of shame at even a slight im- 
propriety that he may have committed. The solecism 
seems to him for the time being far worse than a crime; 
and long after he has ceased to vex himself over a real 
violation of the moral law he will still blush in recalling 
some social blunder perpetrated in all goodness of heart 
and excellence of intention. ‘‘It is not quite sufficient to 
good breeding, a union of kindness and independence,”’ 
says Emerson. “We imperatively require a perception 
of and a homage to beauty in our companions. Other 
virtues are in request in the field and workyard, but a 
certain degree of taste is not to be spared in those we 
sit with. I could better eat with one who did not re- 
spect the truth or the laws than with a sloven and un- 
presentable person.. Moral qualities rule the world, 
but at short distances the senses are despotic.” 

Another familiar passage from Emerson’s Essays is 
to the effect that, though the careless observer may ac- 
count it a small matter for a man to follow out faithfully 
in his conduct the dictates of his higher nature, let the 
scoffer but attempt the task himself for a single day, and 
he will discover that there is no more arduous or engross- 
ing undertaking conceivable. Small room for tedium 
or vacuity when once the spirit of the artist, the passion 
for perfection, has entered in and taken possession. For 
conduct is an art rather than a science, despite the hard- 
and-fast rules framed by the moralists for our guidance; 
and, though the term “‘artistic temperament” is often 
accepted as a euphemism for dissoluteness or roguery, 
it may quite as well stand for the highest degree of con- 
scientiousness, for a moral sense freed from meaningless 
conventions and outworn formule. A recent writer in 
the Hibbert Journal commends to our attention what 
he calls ‘‘the artistic attitude in conduct,” as opposed 
to the dogmatic. In the course of his article he says: 
“The spirit opposed to this tendency to live on abstrac- 
tions, on empirical generalizations, and on authority, I 
have ventured in a somewhat loose surmise to identify 
with the artistic spirit. And by this is to be understood 
not the Bohemianism which is a mixture of selfishness 
and untidiness, but the artistic spirit which has been 
defined as that of the man who regards individuals not 
that he may make or get, nor yet that he may systema- 
tise and tabulate, but that he may realize and feelingly 
know. For the artist above all men must have cleared his 
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mind of cant phrases: he must come to every situation 
frankly and let it play upon his ingenious receptivity. 
And so his moral judgments are apt to embarrass the cod- 
ifiers; for, so long as he is an artist, he is always intuiting, 
never resting on customary reactions or memorial class- 
ifications.”’ 

It is almost superfluous to say, in closing, that the 
minute details of conduct are not to be confused with the 
grand essentials. At the same time a good deed grace- 
fully done is better than the same act clumsily or churl- 
ishly performed. To confer a favor with the air and 
indeed with the feeling of receiving one is obviously 
better than to render the same kindly service in such 
a way as to place the recipient under a burdensome sense 
of obligation; and, contrariwise, to accept a favor with 
the air of conferring one approaches the extreme limit 
of inartistic conduct or bad manners. 


Forward or Backward. 


A bishop of the Southern Methodist Church is re- 
ported as saying before the South Georgia Conference, 
that ‘“‘Rome in her worst days never harbored such con- 
ditions of vice as are prevalent in our highest social 
circles at the present time.’’ This statement, with all 
its extravagance, might have been passed by uncriticised, 
because it could be presumed that the bishop did not 
refer to our really highest social circles, but to some pre- 
tentious samples which belong to the underworld rather 
than the upper. He added, however, that “never at any 
period of the world’s history have the moral strata been 
so thin or so low.’’ This becomes intolerable, from a 
man selected to act as a social leader and in one of the 
largest churches of the world. Methodism has been at 
work for over a hundred years, and it certainly has not 
been a failure. It has gone a long way to reform common 
society, if it has not done miracles with the highest 
social circles. 

What does the bishop mean when he goes on to assert 
that the world “is beset to-day with more insane theories 
and falsities, more hypocritical creeds than ever before’’? 
This is a statement that seems to lay the weight of criti- 
cism flat upon the churches, but his next sentence de- 
clares that ‘‘the advance of science and philosophy in 
the study of infinite subjects connected with the creation 
of the earth is imperilling the religious welfare of the world.” 
At this point we seem to be hitched to an intended state- 
ment of this sort, that, if we let go of the old theory of 
a six days’ creation, the world will go to the dogs, however 
orthodox we may be at other points. We had supposed 
that intelligent theologians had accepted very generally the 
doctrines of evolution, without the slightest fear of imperil- 
ling the gospel of the Golden Rule and the Parables. 

Has the bishop forgotten the condition of American 
society even as long ago as 1861?— the quarrels and fights 
on the floors of Congress, the duelling and the bludgeon- 
ing among our statesmen. Has he forgotten the Whisky 
Ring which succeeded the Civil War, entangling a large 
share of the leading papers of the United States, and even 
smirching the doorway of the White House? Has he 
forgotten the opium morals of England during the middle 
of the last century? We have seen this sort of charge 
made locally, but then it was easily disproved. It is 
almost impossible to point out any social sphere where 
character is not more strongly emphasized and manners 
are more completely under the control of ethics than 
even fifty years ago. If we go farther back, as the bishop 
challenges us to do, and compare Europe of to-day with 
Europe under Rome, we find that the Roman classics of 
those days are to-day held to be unfit for family reading. 
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But what are we to say of Christianity as a whole? 
Is it true that it has accomplished nothing at all in the way 
of manners and morals? If the world was better two 
thousand years ago under Attila, why not leave it undis- 
turbed? If our work has been a total failure, why not 
recall our missionaries at once? Is humanity really worse 
off than it was before Jesus died? ‘There is something 
in the statement, however, that looks like a hasty effort 
to indict modern science and modern philosophy of irre- 
ligion. 

“The other day down in Texas died one of the keenest 
minds that has blest our generation. Edmund Mont- 
gomery, intimate friend of Herbert Spencer, gifted with 
a mind scarcely equalled for metaphysics during his 
generation, was compelled to leave England and the 
higher social circles, and make his home where health 
dictated. In this country he was known by only a few, 
but by them he was understood to be the unequalled 
philosopher, the unsurpassed metaphysician. As such 
he was also a Christian. It is only a few years since 
Edward Cope, the ablest paleontologist America has 
produced, went out of this life. He also was one of the 
believers and leaders in Christian science. These two 
men marked a reaction from materialism in America, 
and to-day Bishop Wilson would have great difficulty 
in finding scientists who do not follow such leaders. 

We believe not only in the progress of the churches 
and the progress of the times and the wonderful progress 
of humanity as a whole, but we believe that the moral 
progress of the last ten years exceeds by far that of any 
fifty years previous, and exceeds that of whole centuries 
in the Middle Ages. This speed of progress must be 
taken into account in our estimate. We are not only 
travelling faster materially, but travelling faster spirit- 
ually and intellectually. It cannot appear otherwise 
to any one who is willing to let go of antiquity and medi- 
evalism. In politics party is compelled to bend its knee 
to progress; and in the Church the older creeds that 
discuss individual salvation are giving way to the new 
social creed that intends to take up the whole community 
and look out for the welfare of this world rather than 
discuss the affairs of worlds beyond. 


Current Topics. 


Tue Dillingham Immigration Bill, which has been the 
subject of wide-spread attack from the opponents of rigid 
tests to govern the admission of aliens into the country, 
entered into a new phase last Friday, when it was vetoed 
at the last moment by President Taft on the ground which 
had been the basis of the assault upon it by immigration 
associations and the representatives of several foreign 
governments as well as practically the combined steam- 
ship interests,—the requirement of the ability to read 
some language. Insending the measure back to Congress 
with his disapproval, the President appended the opinion 
of Secretary Nagel, who pointed out that the examina- 
tion in literacy imposed by the bill would present serious 
administrative difficulties, and that it would work grave 
injustice to the dependents of illiterate immigrants. 
The passage of the measure over the President’s veto 
in the Senate, at least, appeared a probability at the 
beginning of the week. ‘The literacy test was the subject 
of a hearing which the President gave in the White House 
soon after the bill had been passed by Congress. At 
this hearing the proposed legislation was opposed as un- 
American and un-democratic. 


rd 


THE upheaval in Mexico became a national issue last 
week when the fighting between the revolutionists, under 
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Felix Diaz, and the Federal forces, under President Madero, 
was continued in the streets of the Mexican capital, in 
spite of all efforts to stay the work of destruction. Presi- 
dent Taft, evidently with the support of congressional 
sentiment, maintained his attitude of refusal to inter- 
vene in the affairs of the sister republic, although he 
sent half-a-dozen warships on their way to Mexican 
waters, and tentative steps were taken by the War De- 
partment to insure the complete readiness of a large 
force for instant action in case of a general menace to 
the lives and property of Americans and other foreigners. 
The Mexican executive, in a communication to President 
Tait last Sunday, made trgent though courteous repre- 
sentations against drastic action by the United States, 
on the ground that such a proceeding would add greatly 
to the difficulties of an already sufficiently complicated 
internal situation. 
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In response to President Madero’s message, President 
Taft last Monday informed the Mexican executive that 
he had been ‘“‘somewhat misinformed as to the policy of 
the United States toward Mexico,” and added the follow- 
ing significant expression of sentiment: “I cannot too 
strongly impress upon your Excellency the vital import- 
ance of the early establishment of that real peace and 
order which this government has so long hoped to see,— 
most because American citizens and their property must 
be protected and respected, and also because this nation 
sympathizes deeply with the affliction of the Mexican 
people.”” ‘The tenor of this communication was naturally 
interpreted at the Mexican capital to convey a warning 
of the necessity of an early termination of the disorders 
which have placed foreign interests within Mexican 
borders in jeopardy and have cast grave doubts upon 
the ability of the Mexican people to maintain those con- 
ditions of stability and order which are regarded as 
essential to a state of civilization 


a ce 


FRANCISCO DE LA BarRA, who was provisional presi- 
dent of Mexico during the interval between the adminis- 
tration of the deposed Porfirio Diaz and his victorious 
successor, Francisco I. Madero, was the only hopeful 
figure in the perilous situation of Mexico when the second 
week of the armed struggle beween Felix Diaz and 
Madero began last Sunday. De la Barra, who is on good 
terms with the leaders on both sides to the appalling in- 
ternecine conflict, had been exerting himself in an endeavor 
to bring about a compromise between the belligerents and 
put an end to one of the most disastrous developments 
in the life of any nation in our time. His activities in 
behalf of peace were met by the refusal of either side to 
abandon its position or its pretensions. In the mean 
while the battle between artillery forces was kept up in 
the capital, at the cost of thousands of lives and damages 
to property which will mount up to a score of millions, 
if they do not greatly exceed that figure. One of the 
most menacing features of the newest Mexican revolu- 
tionary movement was the killing of many foreigners in 
the course of the raking fire for the possession of the ar- 
senal and the National Palace. 


& 


ENGLAND and the world were profoundly moved last 
week by the news that Capt. Scott, the commander of 
the Antarctic expedition which reached the South Pole 
a month after Capt. Amundsen had attained that coveted 
polar point, had perished with four of his companions on 
their way back to civilization. In announcing the 
tragedy in the House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Asquith issued an appeal to the nation to make provision 
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for the dependents of those who had lost their lives in 
the attempt to win for England the honor of priority in 
Antarctic discovery, and also to meet the indebtedness 
which the explorer had incurred in organizing his expedi- 
tion. Although practically the entire British press 
joined with alacrity in the movement to raise funds, the 
responses at the end of a week were so inadequate to the 
requirements that some doubts were expressed as to the 
success of the plan of relief broached by Mr. Asquith 
and advocated earnestly by the newspapers ot the country. 


ed 


WHILE Great Britain was mourning the failure of Capt. 
Scott and his gallant companions, the Canadian govern- 
ment was perfecting its plans for another polar expedition, 
under Viljalmar Stefansson, to Banks Land and Prince 
Patrick Island. The purpose of the new adventure is 
to find the continent which is assumed to exist in the 
North Polar region. The Canadian government has 
offered a grant of $75,000 to Stefansson for his proposed 
exploration trip, on condition that he take possession of 
the undiscovered land in the name of the Dominion. 
This offer Stefansson has accepted, and he has been re- 
leased from a previous contract by the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York, in order that he might be able to 
avail himsélf of the resources proffered by Canada. 
Stefansson, who has had previous experience as a success- 
ful Arctic explorer, expects to start on the four years’ 
trip next June. 

ad 


In spite of conflicting reports from the seat of war in 
the Balkans, it is becoming convincingly apparent that 
the Turks have suffered a crushing reverse in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula in their attempts to assume the aggressive 
against the Bulgarians after the suspension of the peace 
negotiations in London. The facts, as they emerge 
slowly out of the fog of affirmations at Sofia and denials 
at Constantinople, are that Enver Bey, the Young Turk 
leader who attempted a flanking movement on the Bul- 
garian army on the Gallipoli Peninsula, with a force said 
to have numbered forty thousand fresh troops, has suf- 
fered disaster in his attempts to effect a landing in force, 
and that his expedition has ended in complete failure. 
Confirmation of the Bulgarian reports of a great victory 
at Bulair, near Gallipoli, is furnished by the news, made 
public last Monday, that Enver Bey was the victim of 
an attempt at assassination at the hands of discontented 
soldiers because of his failure to lead them to success in a 
“forlorn hope’? movement against the Bulgarian army 
operating around Gallipoli. 


Brevities, 


The best reading is a perennial spring, furnishing re- 
freshment again and again. 


“To me,” said Longfellow, ‘‘a sermon is no sermon in 
which I cannot hear the heart beat.” 


It is true that a good preacher makes good hearers, 
but it is also true that good hearers make good preachers 
still better, especially if there are plenty of them. 


If the question of distribution comes into political 
economy, it comes also into church economy. It is the 
question of the distribution of burdens and duties, so that 
every man shall do his own share, bear his own burden. 


Churches are set to be living centres of a sense of the 
divine presence in the whole life of man, not of a frag- 
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mentary, divided portion of his interests and activities. 
The problem of good government is part of the problem 
of saving souls. 


A religious contemporary admits that ministers are 
not perfect. There is no doubt that ministers themselves 
would be the last persons to dispute this. 


“How to find Heaven” is the title of an article in an . 
English paper. Perhaps the shortest way to find it for 
one’s self is to try to get as much of it as possible for 
everybody else. 


One ideal of the Church has been that it is not an in- 
stitution to endure forever, but that it is to lose itself as 
a church, to find itself in a society and state which shall 
express its aims, its brotherhood, its truth, its religion. 


Dr. Carroll, who superintended the national govern- 
ment’s census in 1890, has just made public his figures for 
church growth in the United States in 1912. It appears 
that those religious bodies that are least liberal in their 
theology are increasing most rapidly. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Eucken’s Philosophy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Having brought upon myself the severe displeasure 
of an able and accomplished member of the wide-spread 
family of Jones, by venturing to print some modest re- 
marks on the work of Prof. Eucken, I ought not perhaps 
to expose myself again in that danger-zone. But I cannot 
forbear saying—in case there is any one left to whom my 
opinion would seem of value—that another member of 
the same remarkable family has lately published what 
seems to me the clearest possible brief account of Eucken’s 
whole philosophy in a little volume of ninety-four pages, 
which can be bought for twenty cents, and which deserves 
to be widely read. 

The book is one of a series called ‘The People’s Books,” 
and is entitled ‘Rudolf Eucken: A Philosophy of Life,” 
by Abel J. Jones, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., formerly member 
of the University of Jena, scholar of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, and assistant lecturer at the University College, 
Cardiff. (I trust that nothing has been forgotten here.) 

‘There are perhaps a good many thoughtful people 
who would like to read a concise, reliable, illuminating 
exposition of Prof. Eucken’s philosophic endeavor, to 
whom his own larger writings are rather forbidding. To 
such, the book named can be unreservedly commended. 
It is an admirable performance, setting forth in outline 
with sufficient thoroughness and without bias Eucken’s 
entire philosophy, and doing this so simply and untechni- 
cally that any intelligent reader can grasp his essential 
message and will be well repaid for the minimum of effort 
required. Even the student of Eucken’s own works may 
learn from this excellent summary of his teaching. 

RICHARD WILSON Boynton. 


BurFraio, N.Y. 


The Ancestors of Man. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It would seem to me that your correspondent, J. M. 
Aldrich, in the Christian Register of February 6, is too 
much concerned about the supposed ancestors of man. 
As a resident of Idaho he may not have access to the latest 
and the best books on that subject. I would refer him 
to the work of W. J. Sollas, called “Ancient Hunters,” 
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and to that of Robert Munro, on ‘Paleolithic Man and 
Terramare Settlements in Europe.” In these interest- 
ing volumes he will have abundant evidence in regard 
to all the discoveries bearing on our human ancestry, 
and he will find it of a very convincing character. The 
merit of these works is that they sum up the whole sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and mass the evidence in a manner 
which leads to definite conclusions. ‘This statement by 
Sollas, at the end of his chapter on “The Antiquity of 
Man,” is one which would be accepted by all men of 
science: “The positive evidence afforded by fossils reveals 
the successive appearance in time, first of the lemurs, 
then of the lower apes, next of the higher or man-like 
apes, and finally of man himself. This is precisely the 
order which on other and independent grounds we might 
expect: it is the order of affiliation by descent, as inferred 
from the facts of embryology and anatomy.” 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


The Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Register of January 23 there was an article 
by “M. L. D.” entitled ““A Plea for the Communion 
Service.’’ It appealed to me strongly and I heartily 
agree. It always makes me sad on Communion Sundays 
to see so many persons (some holding prominent posi- 
tions in the church) walk out of the church after the 
regular morning service, as if they had no interest in the 
service commemorating the Master. Many who have 
united with the church still do not recognize this service. 

Much is done nowadays to supply the secular wants 
of the people, but I think our Unitarian young people do 
not have enough done for their spiritual welfare. Why 
should not that part of their nature be more cultivated? 
In the Evangelical churches the church members are 
supposed to attend the Communion service, and why 
should it not meati as much to Unitarians? I know that 
many of our young people unite with the church and 
receive the ‘right hand of fellowship.” It is a beautiful 
sight to see them publicly acknowledge their loyalty to 
the church and what it stands for, but many seem to 
feel the Communion Service is not for them. We need 
all the spiritual help we can get, and I would like to see 
more of our people remain and join in this service. I 
trust it may never be abolished in the Unitarian churches. 


E. E. W. 


Children at School. 


Some parents of Unitarian faith and tradition feel 
constrained by one necessity or another to send their 
sons or daughters to schools that are conducted under 
other religious influences than those of the Unitarian 
Church. ‘These schools, it may be said, offer excellent 
educational and social advantages. ‘The teachers are 
men and women of learning, culture, and refinement. 
The standard of scholarship is high, and the discipline is 
kindly but firm. ‘The Unitarian parents who send their 
children to such schools must not, however, be surprised 
if they find their children being weaned away from the 
faith of their parents and seeking admission into com- 
munion with that church which the school represents. 
Such a result is almost inevitable, not because of any 
proselyting efforts on the part of the teachers in the 
school, but because of the impressionable age of the 
pupils and because of the constant association at that age 
with definite, attractive, and enthusiastic religious in- 
fluences. 

But before the final step is taken and a son or daughter 
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of Unitarian lineage is admitted into a church of differing 
faith, a church that will separate parents and children 
on the deepest side of their nature, let Unitarianism have 
an opportunity to speak. Let the son and daughter have 
a frank talk with the minister of the church which they 
propose to leave: let them at least know from the lips 
of one competent to speak what they propose to give 
up. They may not be influenced to abandon their inten- 
tion, but they will at least not make the change in ignor- 
ance, nor believe that the advantage is all with the church 
they propose to join—Multon Parish Recorder. 


Anticipation. 


Gray wings, brown wings, a-flutter in the pine, 

What dream of nests has brought you to this winter-land of mine? 
The snow lies over all the fields, the sky is sunless, gray; 

What prescience of the leafing-time has touched your flight to-day? 


Gray wings, brown wings, that hover and that rest, 

There is no place on icy boughs for any feathered breast; 
There is no bud on any twig that now foretells the shade 
That wavers in the sunlight when the summer nest is made. 


Gray wings, brown wings, a-flutter in the pine, 

There is no song for singing in this winter-land of mine. 

No Inn of Birds with welcome for an all too early guest; 

No song, no bloom, no breeze of Spring, no shelter for a nest. 


Gray wings, brown wings, ye soar in fearless glee; 

Brave little denizens of air, ye are more wise than we; 

Once more we were too dull to hear the message that ye bring: 
“Tis not the Spring that sends the birds, but birds that bear the 


Spring.” 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


The Ghosts at Panama. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON. 


If the languid tourists who yawn upon the piazzas of 
the Hotel Tivoli have anything in common with him who, 
centuries ago, stood ‘“‘silent on a peak in Darien,” “filled 
with a wild surmise,”’ they have so far concealed it. “The 
fact that they have got here their first glimpse of the great 
Pacific Ocean is entirely lost in the fact that they have 
seen, or expect to see, the great Canal. The American 
loves power and ingenuity, and these have been shown in 
no small degree in the great waterway. 

To him, however, who loves not only the present but 
the past, Panama and its neighborhood start other 
thoughts than those which gather about this mighty 
achievement. When the tropical night “broods over 
the isthmus, and the tourist, along with the native, is 
asleep, other populations fill the place, and the ghosts 
of other days begin to walk. 

The foremost in the spectral procession are those poor 
Indians whom the first Europeans found here. I have 
looked over the volumes on the book counter, but I have 
failed to find anything relating to the past. The Ameri- 
can has discarded the past. It has doubtless bequeathed 
him something; but, like much family furniture, it is 
so old-fashioned that he cares little for it, and sends 
it off to those incomprehensible persons who make a 
specialty of the bygone. I cannot, therefore, see just 
what sort of a creature this Indian was. Farther north he 
still survives in a way, and even here his facial type looks 
out of some countenances in the street; but as a race he 
seems to have vanished. A pathetic creature he must 
have been, not blessed with the talents of the ancient 
Mexicans, building no such towering and complicated 
temples and reaching no such heights of civilization. 
Hardly more than a beast before the European found 
him, or than a beast of burden after, he was an isthmus 
of ignorance between Mexican and Peruvian, the Mon- 
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tezumas and the Incas. But he faded quickly before 
the eye of the Spaniard and the Englishman, and to-day 
scarcely a trace of him remains except as a vague and 
pathetic survival here and there. 

The Spanish ghosts walk more in the old Panama than 
in the new; for since Morgan (Henry) took and sacked 
the city which stood half a dozen miles up the coast, 
the remains of which can scarcely be found in the heavy 
growth which has covered and hedged it about, only 
this unromantic settlement has borne the name. The 
old city, we are told, had thirty thousand inhabitants. 
“Many of the houses were of extreme beauty, being built 
of an aromatic rose-wood or native cedar, ingeniously 
carved. Many were built of stone in a Moorish fashion, 
with projecting upper stories. It had several stone 
monasteries and convents, and a great cathedral, which 
was the most glorious building in Spanish America. 
Its tower still stands as a landmark to sailors, visible 
many miles to sea.” Across “the beautiful green Savan- 
nah, a rolling sea of grass, with islands of trees, cedar and 
palms, thickly tangled with many-colored bindweeds,” 
Morgan “rushed” the fair city, which went down that 
day in smoke and ashes amid the shouts of men and the 
shrieks of women and children. Here is a fine place for 
ghosts to walk and it may well be that some wander from 
these ruins to this yet thriving but by no means beautiful 
successor. The Spaniard passed, weakened by the gold 
of America, as our cruisers found him to be, except for 
the chivalrous Cervera, off the coast of Cuba, a few years 
ago. Is his bitter enemy, the Englishman, now about 
to follow him, at whatever distance? 

But of all the ghosts that haunt this neighborhood 
that of the Frenchman seems the most pathetic. Fol- 
lowing with one of his sudden enthusiasms the conceited 
engineer who had won so great a name at Suez, the Gaul 
met with a financial Waterloo. ‘The story of the French 
undertaking, with its millions on millions of francs thrown 
in by peasants, is one of the saddest in history, all the 
sadder because the French engineers are really among 
the most accomplished in the world. Their work has 
been almost entirely ignored and their plan itself set 
aside, but most melancholy of all the ghosts that haunt 
the moonlit isthmus are the rusting machines which stand 
yet where they were abandoned. On a moonlit night 
they seem like veritable spectres. On one low ridge 
lines up yet a train of cars with its locomotive, half 
hidden in the luxuriant natural shrubbery. ‘The locomo- 
tive still holds its smoke-stack upright, but a tender vine, 
often enwreathing the wheels and the boiler, pours up 
the stack and out into the air like a green smoke, doing its 
best to give life to the dead. Does the white-headed old 
engineer himself still haunt his Waterloo, and go over 
and over again the calculations that so disastrously 
failed? And to think that what conquered him was the 
mosquito! 


As for the American, he is no ghost. His energy and 
ingenuity seem to fill the place with works that bewilder 
and confuse the hasty tourist. The unconnected masses 
of concrete; the vast excavations and upheavals; the 
deafening explosions of dynamite, the long lines of earth- 
laden cars, loaded by one kind of machinery and unloaded 
by another; the trains of insistent spectators bawled 
full of information by vociferous men through long mega- 
phones; the innumerable model houses for workingmen 
and engineers, troops and officers, constructed so as to 
be cool for the human beings inside and very cool to the 
mosquitoes outside,—all make the visitor tired before he 
is instructed. He brings his American humor along as 
an antidote to fatigue. The stately Pedro Miguel lock be- 
comes on his tongue the “Peter McGill,” and his wit, 
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Yankee fashion, comes in to ease the pressure of his pride 
in the nation—his nation, that is doing all this. The 
singular feature of the tourist crowd is that it seems to be 
made up almost entirely of people of little culture and of 
moderate social standing. The trip is not altogether 
inexpensive, yet apparently most of those who are taking 
it are of a kind which in other lands would not, and perhaps 
could not, stir far from home. But the American “wants 
to know,” and perhaps one of the most promising elements 
in his constitution is his willingness to pay well for his 
knowledge. Evidently it is not Congress or the engineers 
who are building this canal, but the people. 

But are these eager, curious, intelligent Americans in 
their turn to become ghosts? Will there be a time when 
the tourists of a yet unknown race will come here, as now 
they go to see the Pyramids or the Temples of Thibet, 
and talk of the quaint old ‘“‘Yankees’’ who dug these 
overgrown ditches and set up these masses of broken 
concrete? Will there be stories of the awful earthquake 
that shook the whole affair together into a chaos and sunk 
the entire region so far that ships sail over it with no aid 
of human device? Who shall prove it less likely than to 
Augustus Cesar seemed the ruin of the Roman Empire 
or to Pharaoh the loneliness of the Pyramids? “Come 
like shadows and so depart!” It is only the invisible that 
is the eternal. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Value of Reform. 


BY JOHN R. HOWE. 


The greater part of the world seems to be in the midst 
of an epoch of reform. It has reached the stage where 
practical politics are notably modified by the reform spirit 
of the times. ‘Then in all countries of the earth, appar- 
ently, there is not lacking an influential body of citizens 
who hold out the hope that mankind is all but on the 
eve of a great economic advance,—such an advance, in- 
deed, as shall shake off into the abyss behind, very much, 
if not most, of the evil that now plagues humanity. 
Charming are the pictures which their prophets have 
painted of a new social world and interesting its elaborate 
maps and charts showing the way thither. 

Then again, among those whose faith in the charts 
thus offered is not great, there are many who are, never- 
theless, earnestly casting about here and there in other 
directions in the belief that somewhere hereabout is 
to be found a short passage, a strait as it were, through 
which the world may pass directly to a prosperous and 
happy age from which human troubles shall be shut out 
by economic law; where men shall need take but small 
thought for the morrow, what they shall eat or drink or 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, these things being 
regulated by economic machinery,—in short, an age in 
which, all these things having been added unto us, we 
shall then have an opportunity to seek after the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, should we be disposed to 
do so. 

That there is a crying need for many reforms goes 
without saying. That the present epidemic of reform, 
if the expression may be used, is a hopeful sign and that 
good will come out of it are equally certain. But all 
that comes out of it will not be good; there will surely 
be much that is bad also, and whether human welfare 
shall be swung forward any remarkable length by this 
reform movement will depend upon whether the pre- 
ponderance of good shall be great or small. In an epoch 
of reform men are apt to exalt and overvalue reform and 
to undervalue and belittle, even to ridicule, the ordinary, 
familiar agencies for human betterment. As to these 
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latter, they are apt to look only at that which they have 
failed to do, overlooking all else. On the other hand, 
reform—the untried—has all the charm of novelty, all 
the apparent certainty and precision of action that belong 
to things theoretical. It is very satisfactory, superfi- 
cially, and therefore very easy. to attribute the ills of 
life to faults in the economic system. Plausible pro- 
grammes of reform become a political creed, fostered 
by a propaganda, to the success of which all degrees of 
truth and falsehood contribute, and at length there grows 
a widely entertained conviction that the most vital hopes 
of the nation or of mankind are involved in these or like 
reforms, and that they must be won at any cost and at 
all hazards. 

It may perhaps be urged that no great reform could 
be effected without the enthusiasm of exaggerated hope 
and resulting concentration and disregard for cost and 
hazard; but may it not with greater truth be said that, 
until a better way is found, the net gain from accomplished 
reforms will be relatively meagre and disappointing? 
It would seem that those who wish to advance the well- 
being of their fellow-men through economic reform should 
give more serious consideration to the two following 
questions: (1) What are the relations between economic 
environment and the well-being of mankind? (2) By 
what means may proposed changes in economic environ- 
ment be accomplished and made effective for good? 

As regards economic environment,—.e., governmental 
and industrial conditions,—is it not clear that these things 
are what the people make them; that they represent the 
stage of development which the people, as a people, have 
reached; that they are outward expressions of what 
the people are? Of course the conditions, thus established, 
react upon and help to modify the character of the people 
who made them. Now cannot the same be said of the 
well-being of the people? It, also, is an expression of the 
character of the people; and, reacting upon the people, 
helps, in turn, to modify their character. Other factors 
play an important part in determining character, such 
as heredity, home influences, and bringing-up, purely 
social relations, religious teachings and beliefs, ete.; but 
the important point, as bearing upon the value of reform, 
is this, that whatever may be the average of personal 
character among a people, their economic environment 
and their actual well-being will be upon substantially the 
same level. If ideal economic conditions could be es- 
tablished and maintained in successful operation by some 
external power, they would doubtless tend to draw hu- 
manity up toward ideal character and ideal welfare; but 
in actual experience, while economic conditions may be 
greatly changed, given new form and variously manip- 
ulated and somewhat improved, they cannot be raised 
substantially above the people. Almost a century and 
a quarter ago “liberty, fraternity, equality,” were pro- 
claimed in France; but they never prevailed in France 
for a day, nor had they the ghost of a chance, because 
that which alone is capable of sustaining liberty, fraternity, 
and equality, a high level of personal character, was wo- 
fully undeveloped among the French people. History 
presents an almost endless catalogue of reforms; but 
among them all are there any which do not illustrate 
this truth, that mankind can no more possess a degree of 
well-being in advance of their character than childhood 
can possess the characteristics of maturity before they 
have developed? If this were not true, would not tie 
world long ago have been reformed past the need of 
further economic change? 

As regards the second question, relative to the means 
by which wise changes may be not only brought about, 
but actually given their face value in promoting human 
welfare, it may be suggested that reformers would do 
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well to determine the truth of the following proposition: 
viz., that the means and methods by which reforms are 
accomplished are always fully reflected in the resulting 
new order of things, unrighteous means giving rise to 
new developments or phases of evil and detracting from 
the beneficent results which would naturally be expected 
to follow such reforms, to fully as great an extent as they 
contributed toward establishing the new order. It is 
not a question as to whether this may be true as a theory 
of ethics; for, however it may be bolstered up in logic, 
theoretical truth which demands of man the exercise of 
self-restraint, patience, and good-will toward opponents, 
is too apt to count for little’ But, as a matter of fact, 
does not the dearly purchased experience of mankind 
in all ages tend to show the truth of the above proposi- 
tion? 

Half a century ago occurred the abolition of slavery 
in America, a reform as righteous in itself as can well be 
found recorded in history. Yet the movement to con- 
fer the blessings of freedom upon the slaves gave birth 
to certain most wretched and disastrous consequences. 
The lives of half a million free men were sacrificed, the 
unimaginable horrors of civil war continued for four years, 
a vast extent of our country was so prostrated that it 
was wholly unable to recover itself or enjoy any degree 
of prosperity for a generation, an excessive burden of 
debt and taxation was placed upon the whole people; and 
it seems not unlikely that even yet we shall be called 
upon to pay, in pensions alone, a sum greater than would 
have purchased every slave in the country at the time of 
emancipation. And the slaves, the campaign for whose 
freedom involved our country in these and many 
evils, the slaves were given their liberty, indeed; but 
they were left in the midst of a white population, their 
former owners, who were unfriendly to any scheme of 
education and elevation of the colored people to the plane 
of real freedom and manhood; they were left in a country 
where industry was paralyzed, and where the example of 
self-improvement through hard work, frugality, and pa- 
tience was not commonly set by their betters. In fact} 
such was their situation that many candid observers have 
believed that for many years they were but little less 
wretched, to say the least, than during the days of slavery. 

Is it not strange that a work so good should have been 
attended with results so evil? Is the fact to be attributed 
to a “‘mysterious dispensation of Providence’? Are we 
to say it was due to having so long tolerated such a mon- 
strous wrong as slavery? It would seem that a review 
of the anti-slavery movement could hardly fail to suggest 
a reason which will account very largely for this fact. 
The anti-slavery movement was surely an attempt to do 
right by means which were fundamentally wrong. From 
its start, it was of a nature to arouse the fierce passions 
of men, both of the North and the South. There appears 
to have been no serious effort made by anti-slavery agita- 
tors to study the problem of abolition in the spirit of good- 
will toward the slave-holder as well as toward the slave. 
On the contrary, was there not a constant assumption 
of superior righteousness among Abolitionists, and a re- 
fusal to recognize that the slave-holders were brethren 
to those of the North who had no slaves, and that, if 
they had been placed in the same circumstances as the 
people of the South, the anti-slavery people would have 
been slave-owners and upholders of slavery? How many 
of the active Abolitionists had a due regard for the fact 
that the owner of slaves had a right to compensation, in 
case of emancipation, from the nation which had, by its 
laws, established or sanctioned property in slaves? How 
many of those earnest men and women would not have 
brushed aside as childish the suggestion that slavery could 
be abolished without arousing to a high pitch what they 
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considered to be the “‘righteous wrath” of the Northern 
people, the idea that the whole wrong could be made 
right by doing that, and that only, which was right in 
itself? Was there not developed at the North first the 
fear, then a growing sentiment, then the determination 
that slavery and slave-holder must be put down by the 
force of arms? Did not men wholly fail to realize that 
the right is more potent than wrong, and that what is 
wrong in itself remains wrong still and will surely reproduce 
wrong, let the cause in which it is enlisted be ever so noble? 
And of all ways of sowing the wind, few, certainly, will so 
surely produce such a violent and disastrous whirlwind 
as that of inflaming the passions of men to the point 
where they are eager to take up arms against their breth- 
ren. 

Will not a correct estimate of the value of reform, then, 
teach us to avoid any course of action that lends support 
or encouragement to the centuries-old search for a short 
cut to Utopia,—the character-debilitating and hopeless 
expectation that, by means of political, industrial, social 
changes, the blessings of prosperity, health, and happiness 
are to be conferred upon a people who are so far unde- 
veloped in character that they are unwilling to take these 
blessings for themselves through the exercise of reasonable 
self-restraint and discipline? And while we continue to 
work for reforms, particularly such as shall eliminate 
unearned advantages and privileges, and help to equalize 
opportunity, shall we not believe, and adopt as a practical 
working rule, that whatever is put into a reform movement 
will reproduce itself in the result? It is now many ages 
since the psalmist wrote, “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it.”” Was it an inspira- 
tion with him, or faith, or superstition? Who can tell? 
But is not the time coming when men shall learn to believe 
that these words represent, not a superstition, but a pro- 
found scientific truth? 

SEABROOK, N.H. 
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The Coming of Prof. Bergson. 


BY JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY, PH.D. 


There has just come from the Columbia University 
Press a booklet of fifty-six pages, entitled ‘A Contribu- 
tion to the Bibliography of Henri Bergson,” with an 
introduction by Prof. John Dewey and descriptive and 
critical notes by Prof. Wendell T. Bush. A daughter of 
the writer of this letter, a graduate student of Colum- 
bia and a member of the University Library staff, has 
given much of her time for six months to collecting 
material for this work. It is divided into two parts. 
Part I. contains the works of Prof. Bergson, arranged 
chronologically by date of first publication, and lists of 
translations follow the original works. The preface says 
the purpose of the bibliography is to show the wide- 
spread and varied interests of Prof. Bergson’s philosophy, 
and surely this has been achieved. The bibliography 
includes ninety books and articles by Prof. Bergson, 
including translations. 

Part II. contains 417 books and articles about him. 

This is a most remarkable list when it is noted that “no 
attempt has been made to list the newspaper literature, 
and short book reviews have generally been omitted.’ 
These 417 items represent eleven different languages, 
divided as follows: French, 170; English, 159; Ger- 
man, 40; Italian, 19; Polish, 5; Dutch, 3; Spanish, 3; 
Roumanian, 2; Swedish, 2; Russian, 2; Hungarian, 1. 
« Prof. Bergson’s reception at Columbia University, 
where he is now lecturing, is most enthusiastic. People 
representative of the most intellectual classes of the 
metropolis throng his lecture-room every day. 
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He is thus described by one of his auditors of Febru- 
ary 4: ‘I heard Bergson lecture to-day on Spiritualité et 
Liberté. I am not good at understanding spoken French, 
but the man is simply fascinating. Imagine a slight, 
immaculate little man, clad in a frock coat and wearing a 
silk hat. He came in quickly, and every one applauded 
him. His head is quite remarkable. It is wedge-shaped 
because his brow projects so above his eyebrows and ears. 
His eyes look like a poet’s, deep-set and black. He is 
smooth-shaven and looks about fifty. It is when he is in 
motion, so to speak, that he is fascinating. He does not 
speak in heavy periods with sombre air and solemn im- 
mobility. He is all life: his voice is always changing 
tone, his hands pointing out some invisible idea or prop- 
ping his restless chin. His expression is remarkable. He 
is serious, also very shrewd and humorous, but dead in 
earnest.” 

It is a matter of universal regret in New England 
university circles that Prof. Bergson can give us but one 
date. His coming to Harvard on February 24 will be 
one of the great events of the year. 

The present reputation of Prof. Bergson in his own 

country can be compared only to that of Abelard in the 
twelfth century or Descartes in the seventeenth century. 
His vogue abroad and especially in America is comparable 
only to that of Benjamin Franklin in Europe in the 
eighteenth century. John Adams said of Franklin’s 
reputation: ‘It was more universal than that of Leib- 
nitz or Newton, Frederick the Great or Voltaire, and his 
character more beloved and esteemed than all of them. . 
If a collection could be made of all the gazettes of Europe 
for the latter half of the eighteenth century, a greater 
number of panegyrical paragraphs upon le grand Franklin 
would appear, it is believed, than upon any other man that 
ever lived.” 

We may ask what, in a word, is the interest in Prof. 
Bergson? What is his message? There must be some 
general idea or wish in the hearts of the people to which 
this man responds. ‘They may be in a large measure 
groping blindly, but what do they seek? What have they 
lost? Is it not that he comes as a new prophet to ideal- 
ism,—to liberate us from the tyranny of reason, of the 
intellect, which has been so supreme in the realm of science 
during the last half century? Is it not that his philoso- 
phy is what Mr. Alvan Sanborn has justly called “a re- 
habilitation of God and the soul,”’ jliation “in 
a harmony felt by the heart of terms irreconcilable, per- 
haps, by the intellect’’? 

Of the three great points of his philosophy—his theory 
of intellect and intuition, his idea of duration and creative 
evolution, his conception of free will and personality— 
the first is the one which the average man appears to 
grasp with some effect and satisfaction. 

Bergson emphasizes intuition and the elemental deliver- 
ances of the individual soul as against the comparatively 
pragmatic function of the intellect. The intellect is not 
to be discarded, but is subordinate to intuition, as the 
carpenter is to the architect. The only sphere of the in- 
tellect is the examination of material things. We cannot 
touch the real nature and meaning of life. Hence the 
systems of matter which we call science ought never to 
pretend to give a comprehensive theory of life or the uni- 


_ verse. 


There is no question but that both philosophy and relig- 
ion have suffered at the hands of a dogmatic intellectual- 
ism in the realm of science during the last half century. 
But to the dictum of Tyndall, that ‘“‘matter contains the 
promise and poténcy of all the forms of life,” we are now 
opposing that of Lord Kelvin, ‘‘ There is a spiritual prin- 
ciple abroad in the world,” and Bergson is helping in that 
direction. He is helping us to see more clearly the limita- 
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tions of the intellect as an organ of knowledge, of ultimate 
realities, and the limitations of science as a complete ex- 
planation of the universe. 

We shall never secure the troy weight of an inspiration, 
the lineal measurement of a malevolent or benevolent 
principle. We shall never get an X-ray picture of love 
or catch hate under the microscope. And, while it will 
ever be true that “the undevout astronomer must be 
mad,” it will also be true that no sane man need expect ever 
to find God in the field of the telescope. The implica- 
tion of Bergson’s emphasis upon intuition is to advise 
us to reverse the telescope and “inquire within.”’ 

Nor need we claim for this message anything essentially 
new as far as religion is concerned, except the new em- 
phasis on the deliverances of intuition and the heart as 
equal and perhaps superior authority to that of reason 
and the intellect. He is calling us back to a review of the 
messages of all the poets and the great Scotch school of 
super-scientists and the German Romanticists for whom 
Schleiermacher, and especially Fichte, spoke, whose mes- 
sage was, “The highest expression of the soul is not 
thinking, but feeling.” 

He is following many Englishmen for whom Marti- 
neau spoke, ‘The Spirit of God frequents the regions of 
the soul below the strata of intellect and speech,” of 
many other French ideas such as Pascal’s “The heart 
has its reasons which reason knoweth not,’’ and Joubert’s 
eee is easy to know God if you do not attempt to define 
him.” He is but following Emerson, and especially Prof. 
James, who said, “ Religious faith is an utterance of some- 
thing within us that is deeper than the intellect.” 

We shall gladly welcome this great French prophet 
of idealism. 

WatHam, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Fifty Years in the Ministry. 


BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


Hallow the fiftieth year —LEV. XXv. 10. 


Fifty years is a large part of one’s life to be spent with- 
out patise in the same service,—a large part of the life 
of even so ancient a church as this,—and, according to 
the fashion of the times, thirty years is a long period for 
a minister to hold an unbroken relation to a parish. 

I like to recall the honored names of those who were so 
prominent in our body, who took part in my ordination 
fifty years ago,—Dr. Lothrop, Dr. Morison, Dr. Gannett, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Dr. Hale, Dr. Briggs, and two of my 
brothers. 

‘The South Parish of Portsmouth, to which I was called, 
was then regarded as one of the strongest, oldest, and most 
inviting in New England. The venerable Dr. Bur- 
roughs of the Episcopal church in Portsmouth said, in 
giving me a warm welcome at the ordination banquet, 
“T do not know what kind of churches and parishes you 
have in your body, but I do know, all things considered, 
there is not so fine a parish as this in our body in New 
England.” 

On a day fraught with deepest and most sacred memo-, 
ries, one thinks of the changes half a century has brought 
in the life of the Church. There is the difference in the 
habit of church attendance. It was then the custom for 
almost every person of any respectability to have a pew 
or a seat at church, and there with all the children of the 
family he was to be found with great regularity and 
punctuality twice on Sunday. Before the singing of the 
first hymn was finished, I could notice, in a very large 
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congregation, a vacancy here or there, and knew it must 
be on account of illness or absence from town, and felt it 
my duty on Monday to make some inquiry about the 
absentee. It would be thought rather out of place now 
for a minister to ask the reason for every absentee, and 
it would take a large part of his time during the ensuing 
week. ‘The custom was not entirely abandoned of having 
notes sent to the pulpit for prayers for those who had gone 
on a journey or who were seriously ill or in recent sorrow. 
‘Two such notes were sent to me after I entered the church 
on the first Sunday. I made no particular reference to 
them, and the next day called_on the families, and found 
them most grateful because I thought the custom had 
better be givenup. I never heard of it again. 

The afternoon service was just beginning to be less 
fully attended than the morning, but no one had suggested 
it could be discontinued. Exchanging one very hot 
summer day with Rev. John F. W. Ware, as he went out 
from the morning service, he said to one of the older mem- 
bers, ‘“Why not give up this afternoon service and take 
a sail or a drive or a walk?” It was considered such 
an offence that some expressed a wish I might never ex- 
change with him again. 

In the indifference and irregularity which have grown 
up in regard to worship, few think how much they have 
to do with the services of the church. It is not a helpful 
thing for the minister to preach to vacant pews. If 
persons begin Sunday mornings by being doubtful whether 
to go to church or not, or if children are brought up to 
say, ‘“I do not know whether I will go or not,” religion 
is rather apt to become a matter of very little importance. 
Our distinguished teacher, Dr. Collar, said to me, ‘‘I have 
myself noticed a moral degeneration in persons who have 
given up the habit of church-going.” This may be so 
if it marks an indifference to all higher ideals for which 
the Church stands; or, if it comes because one cannot 
endure the preaching of outgrown dogmas, it may be the 
testimony to moral regeneration. 

The regularity of church attendance in my early min- 
istry was witness to a most gratifying interest that every 
one took in parish matters. Every detail seemingly 
trivial was earnestly debated. If persons do not go to 
church, they soon become indifferent to all church affairs. 
If they go, they feel an obligation to consider them. ‘To 
the members of the South Parish they were of supreme 
importance.* 

Of course, the awful conflict of the Civil War, which had 
so recently begun, had something to do with the large, 
earnest, and devout attendance. Fast and Thanks- 
giving Days became much more frequent than the two 
that New England had always observed, and the church 
was as full as on Sunday, and hearts stirred by national 
and personal dangers turned with solemn meditation to 
the God of battles. 

It was a time of great excitement and much bitter 
feeling between those who were called conservative and 
those who were called radical. The slavery question, 
which had broken up many parishes, had about died out, 
lost in the thunders and sacrifices of war; but the other 
matter was a burning issue. ‘Theodore Parker, the won- 
derfully gifted writer, hard student, zealous humanitarian, 
friend of the slave, prophet of liberty, scathing denouncer 
of hypocrisy, deeply religious spirit, and the Free Relig- 
ious Association were the special targets for the conserve 
atives; and multitudes who were in theological views 
quite as radical as Mr. Parker pursued him with wrath 
as an infidel, when their real hatred of him was for his 


ves onl in my bees pate alten the end service in f tb at young abel a long 
walk into the country, and soon heard loud condemnation of that y | who was 
breaking the Sabbath, and loudest from a prominent official in one of the 

churches, who soon after was found to have misappropriated most of its ginke 

He could do this, but could not take a walk on the Sabbath Day, 
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anti-slavery eloquence. Happily, we hardly hear these 
terms of separation any longer; but other questions 
arise which promise even more serious disturbance. We 
shall come out of these also, to broader and surer founda- 
tions. 

One marks, all history through, how times of doctrinal 
discussion are times of greater church activities and gen- 
erosities. They are better than indifference. It was 
almost the culminating period of a long, serious, and 
bitter controversy regarding Science and Religion. ‘The 
press teemed with books and pamphlets, lectures and 
sermons, upon the conflict between them. ‘That remark- 
able galaxy of naturalists, Darwin, Lyell, Huxley, and 
Tyndall, was stirring the world of thought, and still more 
the world of unthought, of religious narrowness and big- 
otry. Many gentle and sweet souls, who were longing and 
striving to help the world, but who could see no truth nor 
light nor inspiration nor help outside their long-established 
faith, which really was no faith, but fear, felt that all 
religion was being overthrown. It was about this time 
that the sharp, overwhelming, but merited reply of Huxley 
was sent over the world. Ata large and popular meeting 
in Oxford a distinguished bishop of the Established 
Church ridiculed Huxley with great spirit and brilliant 
rhetoric and utter emptiness and ignorance of all scien- 
tific subjects, and wanted to know if it was through his 
grandfather or grandmother that he claimed descent 
from an ape. A slight, tall figure, stern and pale, but 
very quiet and grave, arose, and Huxley said, it was not 
a question of his choice, but purely of scientific knowledge. 
He was not ashamed of having a monkey for his ancestor, 
but, if there was an ancestor whom he should feel shame 
in recalling, it would rather be a man who plunges into 
scientific questions with which he has no real acquaintance, 
only to obscure them by aimless rhetoric and distract 
the attention of his hearers from the real point of issue 
by digressions and skilled appeal to religious prejudice. 

My beloved predecessor, Dr. A. P. Peabody, was not a 
little disturbed when I began my ministry by espousing 
warmly the development theory; but a few years after, 
spending an evening with him, he surprised me by saying, 
“However this theory may be determined by natu- 
ralists, I am convinced it is by far the most helpful hy- 
pothesis for us in religion that has ever been advanced.” 
Why not? For if this law of development, of growth, 
pervades all nature, why should it not hold in the history 
of human nature? If man has ascended from the lowest 
forms, what greater encouragement could he have to as- 
cend to the highest,—to every social and spiritual better- 
ment our truest visions have pictured? 

Science went on, seeking the facts of nature and the 
laws of God, with the resistless power of the incoming 
tide which has the mighty ocean and the heavenly bodies 
behind it, and it was found there could be no conflict with 
religion, and religion never had a kindlier friend and ally 
for nobler ideas of God and larger conceptions of his uni- 
verse; and theologians found it was a childish waste of 
time to prescribe any limits to her advance or warn her 
off any domain where a love of truth led her, and what- 
ever she could discover or explain was just so much gain 
to a purer, a firmer, and a more spiritual religion, and 
timid souls can no longer have any fears. 

In the beginning of my ministry another and perhaps 
more widely extended and bitterly contested contro- 
versy was going on, referring to the inspiration and infal- 
libility of the Scriptures. By a keener spiritual vision 
of the beauty and sufficiency of a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of the religious life, the more liberal school of 
theologians was early led to lay aside the literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures; to find, by the application 
of the historical method, that some of the books regarded 
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as historical were not historical,—were written by various 
unknown persons at widely different periods, of varying 
moral worth, and with no thought of ever being brought 
together in one authoritative volume; and with that to 
place less and less emphasis upon the supernatural element 
by which the writers were supposed to be differentiated 
from all other writers; to regard the inspiration not 
different in kind, but in degree; to look upon the test of 
inspiration by the quantity and quality of inspiration it 
inspires; to see the vast difference between different books 
of the Bible; to feel the real authority of those of abiding 
spiritual worth and to be unconcerned about the rest. 
By the superiority of a spiritual judgment which rested 
not upon non-essentials, and without the laborious and ‘ 
profound studies of Evangelical scholars, the liberal 
theologians anticipated the results of these modern learned 
and consecrated men, which have now won the assent of 
the most intelligent students everywhere, and will rapidly 
become the common views of all devout worshippers. 
Very few realize how far these studies have advanced 
and how boldly and freely they are being proclaimed, 
and a far smaller number realize what their bearing is 
upon the popular systems of theology, sweeping away 
every iota, every scintilla, of authority for the dogma 
of the fall of Man, for the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and for every doctrine which has depended 
upon those views; and yet we are finding that religion 
rests upon more secure foundations and reaches to more 
exalted heights and embraces a diviner humanity and 
nobler attributes of the Supreme than we have ever 
taught. 

In insisting upon literal inspiration and infallibility, 
multitudes for centuries have made doctrines and forms 
their meat and raiment; but the life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment, and we are coming to the real 
life, the heart, of the Bible, and making it of more value 
than ever. 

To one who had been brought up in the liberal faith, 
seeing at once to what issues the researches of liberal, 
earnest, truth-telling theologians were leading us, and 
knowing there is no retrogression in the divine economy, 
the only thing was to seek and declare those few eternal 
and spiritual verities, the essence, foundation, and repose, 
the ideal and the end, of all religion, so that there could 
be no terror nor fear nor room for doubt or disbelief in 
any discoveries of science or any results of Biblical study. 
Of all employments to which theologians may be given, 
that of making creeds and dogmas and their acceptance 
the condition of salvation is the poorest foundation for 
religion, the least secure, abiding, life-giving. 

From the beginning of my ministry and all through 
its course, you, my hearers, for the last thirty years will 
bear witness that the whole burden of my preaching has 
been to emphasize and make clear simply the fundamen- 
tal principles which abide through all changes, simple 
enough for a child to understand; unchanging spiritual 
laws and eternal realities, deep enough for all philosophy 
to rest on, more enduring than the everlasting hills, out of 
which the spiritual life must find its comfort and strength 
and peace, and by which, too, all social unrest must 
find its solution and quiet. 

We have found ourselves in a world much larger than 
our old ideas ever pictured,—a world of vast ages, of large 
ideas, of large aspirations, of tremendous problems, of 


‘encircling mystery, and of conflicting forces; and shame 


upon us if we cannot look all these things fairly in the 
open and believe it is still God’s world, and that we may 
look for more light from him in whom no darkness is. 
We hold more closely and dearly to the revelations of 
God, not only to faithful men of old, but to faithful men 
always,—always with higher visions and more earnest 
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strivings for the truth from him i in whom dwellsithe fulness 
of truth. 

I have pleaded that we might grasp and obey more fully 
the simplicity and beauty of the Christian faith as it 
was set forth by the great prophet of Nazareth, and see 
what truth often lay, in the beginning, beneath doctrines 
around which great errors clustered, to find a firmer 
footing amidst the religious conflicts and turmoils of our 
age. Theologians have essential dogmas without the con- 
fession of which there was no salvation, and, because of 
this insistence, multitudes of the best minds and sweetest 
souls have gone beyond any confession of Christianity 
at all. It was all founded upon what, in its last analysis, 
is gross materialism, without a breath of the spirit. 

I have held before you, perhaps with wearisome -itera- 
tion, the essential spiritual worth of Christianity, and, be- 
yond all, with every power of words and illustration I could 
command, have tried to win you from the dismal mate- 
rialism which looked upon God as a being ‘enthroned in 
some poetical or theological heaven far away, to the 
livingiGod, the immanent, infinite Spirit, all-pervading 
Presence that 


“Sent the shadow of himself, the boundless, through the human soul, 
Boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward in the whole.” 


Oh! it is a noble inheritance to feel that beneath all 
controversies and sects and the unrest of the world one 
can go down to the few deep certainties of the spiritual 
life, which have been the refuge and repose of the noblest 
souls since worship began, and to feel that in every age 
he who believes in God and works righteousness—nothing 
more, nothing greater, nothing less—is accepted with the 
Eternal, has all the salvation here as hereafter which be- 
longs to a human being. 

I would not be unmindful of all other helps, of what 
dogmas and creeds and ceremonials and processions and 
beautiful liturgies have been, and always will be, to many 
souls; but they must conform to the researches of rev- 
erent and learned students, and escape phrases no longer 
acceptable to intelligent persons, or else all religion will 
bear to them an air of insincerity. If there be a calm, 
assured belief in God, that is enough to carry any soul 
through all the conflict of life. 

It is reason for inexpressible gratitude to belong to a 
body, and to minister to two of its oldest and finest parishes 
for fifty years, where one has been free, always free, to 
declare such views. An English lady visiting Boston 
heard with admiration our beloved Dr. Hale, and said 
to him, “You ought to be one of our bishops.” Dr. Hale 
replied, “Why, madam, if I had not more power, oppor- 
tunity, and freedom than any three or four of your bishops, 
I would go and drown myself.” 

The body may be small and seemingly without much in- 
fluence, but there are those who love it. Whatever be- 
comes of the name, it represents a truth which nothing can 
stay; and in ways we cannot tell, and with a swifter prog- 
tess than we have ever dreamed, it must triumph. It is 
of no slight moment whether one holds high and noble and 
honorable views of nature, man, God, and the whole 
Aesy of the grandeur of nature and the whole immanence 
of God. 

Victor Hugo, in his legends of the ages, tells a story of 
one of the most decisive battles of modern Europe; that 
a detachment of a hundred men was stationed in an old 
cemetery, with orders to load and fire in one certain di- 
rection as fast as possible till night should come, and to 
hold the place at any cost. They could see no foe, all 
around them being thick with mist and smoke, and did not 
know what the result of their firing was; for it was all 
in darkness, and their own place was swept with the 
enemy’s shot, until above as below gvery tomb was a dead 
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body. It seemed a discouraging task; but, true to the 
soldier’s ideal of obedience, with ever-thinning ranks, 
until the night closed around them they fired into what 
seemed utter darkness. In the glimmering twilight a 
general rode up. ‘“‘Who holds this redoubt?” An old 
sergeant limped forward, “Such a company of his Maj- 
esty’s regiment.” “And how many of you are left?” 
“Myself, sire, wounded, and one man.” “Report to- 
night at my tent, and receive your promotion and your 
medals of donor,” said the general, taking off his hat 
to such fidelity. 

So, in the advancing battle of truth through the ages, 
a small band may-seem-to be aimlessly and fruitlessly 
struggling against the theological mists of centuries, 
so thick that a fog-bell ringing in the centre could hardly 
be heard at either limit. Nevertheless, all earnest, un- 
faltering fidelity to the cause must at last dispel the mist, 
and leave us with the strength and majesty of the truth. 

You might think that, when this is the sixteen hundred 
and third, it was quite time to stop writing sermons; but 
the wonderful researches and activities, the great social 
unrest and questionings, make the work only more inter- 
esting. Every day has its fresh complications and reve- 
lations and calls for varying applications and positive 
assertions of what is abiding and full of promise amidst 
every discouragement. How rich the harvest seems! A 
thousand interests plead utterance and loyalty, and the 
regret of advancing age is that it blocks up paths of work, 
new visions toward which the will eagerly strains, and 
restricts within a narrow and narrowing circle hopes, 
desires, energies; ever fresh and grander; widens the gulf 
between desire and accomplishment, proving strength 
growing less when the battle for truth, for eternal and 
saving principles, was never so keen and never calling 
so loudly for friends and comrades in the fray. 

I have no time for many statistics now, but the funeral 
I am to attend this afternoon will be the nine hundred and 
ninth since Icame to you. What a story that is of homes 
made lonely and hearts desolate! But I know what emo- 
tions are beating in your bosoms, what visions are coming 
up before you and me of that great congregation passing 
to the larger congregation of the invisible in that temple 
of the Spirit which no walls can enclose. How many 
venerable and honorable men; how many devoted women, 
sainted faces never to beforgotten, —age with its experience, 


lives of faithfulness; young persons with all promise of — 


usefulness, success, and happiness,—never to be forgotten, 
come and take their seats beside us to-day! I only wish 
it were as possible for all of you as it is for me to have 
the profound assurance that death is not the destruction, 
but the enlargement, of life; that it opens new opportuni- 
ties of service, new disciplines, new joys, for those who 
encompass us like a cloud of witnesses and make the 
distant heavens near. I am not concerned to know when 
or where or how, only to hold with a firm grasp to the 
Infinite Goodness of God. 

Fifty years in the ministry, and not a note of discord, 
no harsh words of opposition or misunderstanding or 
criticism. What patience and forbearance and tolera- 
tion have you shown, when I can only say, with the last 
words of the book of Maccabees, “If I have written well, 
this is what I myself desired; but if meanly and indif- 
ferently, this is all I could attain unto.” And what 
gracious hospitality, what unceasing generosity, a home 
crowded with memorials of your love, what sacred confi- 
dences, what helpful sympathy, what sweet affection, 
what golden hours, what high companionship, full of 
refreshment, have you given me for these fifty years! 

“Tell me,” said Socrates, in his beautiful conversation 


with Cephalus, “about aged men, whom I look upon as 


travellers who have gone a journey, which I, too, may 
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have to go; and of whom I ought to inquire whether the 
way is smooth and easy or rugged and difficult, and I 
should ask of you who have arrived at the time which 
the poets regard as the threshold of old age, Is life harder 
toward the end or what report do you give it?” 

We have seen the wonderful power of electricity. We 
all know how much it has been to us,—what a conven- 
ience, what a saving of time, what a momentous power 
it is; but sometimes it seems as if it were only urging 
us to live by its own speed, like workmen in a vast fac- 
tory,—the faster the wheels move, the faster our ex- 
ertions to keep up with them; or like a man in a fever 
tossing from side to side of his pillow, forgetting the 
fever is within. But, great as electricity is in its potency 
and promise, there is no electric road to knowledge, to 
happiness, or to righteousness,—not smooth and easy 
by any means, but a road of earnest, unceasing toil. 
Many and many have been the nights when I have seen 
the first rays of the morning sun break into my study 
before I could leave it, and then with such a feeling of 
unworthiness of what I had to say to you, but withal 
such gracious compensations as, it seems to me, no other 
work can equal. 

Not long since I was calling upon a successful, selfish, 
worldly, hard-visaged business man, who spoke of the 
poorly paid clergy. He had not done much to make their 
life easier, and I said, “But only think of their compen- 
sations!” “‘Why, what possible ones can they have?” 
he asked. I took from my pocket a letter I had that 
morning received, one of those hundreds which you have 
written to give comfort, joy, enrichment, and renewal 
to my life, which I treasure as my jewels and more rich 
and rare to me than all gems which sparkle in the crown 
of kings or queens,—one of those letters thanking me, 


with an overflowing heart, for sympathy and help and new- 


courage and hope. ‘‘Good God,” he exclaimed, “I 
would give half my fortune if there was a person in the 
world to speak such words to me!”’ Is not that a com- 
pensation, the richest the world can offer, and which 
makes every past toil or attainment only a stimulus to 
greater effort? Hallow the fiftieth year. You, my be- 
loved friends, you have hallowed it for me, made it 
sacred, consecrated. 

I have seen the most of the gorgeous temples of worship. 
I have seen the Mohammedan devoutly kneeling in the 
unadorned mosques of Cairo and Constantinople; wit- 
nessed the marvellous ceremonials in that grandest of 
all temples reared to the worship of God,—St. Peter’s 
at Rome,—in the lace-like cathedral at Antwerp, the 
vast spaces of Cologne filled by its wonderful organ, and 
the statue-studded cathedral of Milan; heard Canon 
Liddon swaying the great congregation at St. Paul’s 
with his eloquence; wandered or rested among the stately 
memorials of Westminster Abbey, bound to us by such 
historical ancestors,—but none quite so beautiful or 
sacred to me as the two plain sanctuaries, old indeed for 
our land, where for fifty years we have pondered together 
the most solemn themes, “‘and walked to the house of 
God in company.” 

Nowhere else do we speak so frankly to each other of 
our higher thoughts, unbosom our deepest longings and 
hopes. It means so much to walk together for fifty 
years, to see the lines deepening, life revealing its stern 
realities and its mystic sorrows, its unaccountable burdens. 
What gracious and sweet womanhood, what joyous youth, 
what noble and serene old age, what fragrant piety, 
what dear friendships of common interests and troubles 
and desires, of memories and of promises, have crowded 
these fifty years! Sometimes we fear the world of to- 
day thinks it can get along without the sanctuary and its 
meaning for life’s problem; but it cannot. 
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I dare not speak to you the words I would. Only for 
all your forbearance, generosity, and affection you have 
my deepest love and gratitude and prayers. May the In- 
finite Father be your safeguard in every time of peril, 
your strength in every season of duty, your peace in every 
unrest. 

And now unto him, our Heavenly Father, Eternal, 
All-loving, be glory, thanksgiving, and praise, as it -was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 

Roxspury, Mass. 


Gentlest and Kindliest. 


(IN Memory oF Dr. FuRNEsS.) 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


The gentlest and the kindliest of men 
Has gone at last from out our mortal ken, 
But not from out our memories that keep 
Vigils of love besides his tranquil sleep, 
And in this season of the fallen leaf 

Pour round his name our elegiac grief. 


For his own self we loved this honored one, 
And thereunto we loved him as the son 

Of that old patriot sire who walked these ways 
And fought for truth in old heroic days, — 
The patriot sire whose more than ninety years 
Won all men’s reverence, won all men’s tears. 


Large measure of that father’s lofty spirit 

Did he the ever-loyal son inherit,— 

The old-time courtesy, the simple creed, 

The cheery kindliness of word and deed; 

The charm, the friendliness, the humor quaint 
That made him seem half human and half saint, 
Thus cherishing and handing on the fame 

Of an illustrious and noble name. 


Who would not deem illustrious a long 

And happy service to the Prince of Song, 

A service that in ripeness of his days 

Had gained for Horace Furness all men’s praise, 
All men’s regard for his so splendid part 

In celebrating Shakespeare’s glorious art! 

So deeply had he pondered Shakespeare’s page 
And mused and dreamed in that resplendent age,— 
Its very thought and language came to be 

A part of him,—its sane philosophy 

That looked upon the world with genial glance 
And saw in simplest things a high romance, 

Yet deeply felt the tragedy and strife 

That underlie the mystery of life. 

Hamlet the dreamer, Lear distraught and blind, 
Imperial Prospero, bright Rosalind 

And all her lovely sisters, Jaques wise 

And Falstaff of prodigious wit and size,— 

Or grave or gay, of high or low degree, 

He loved them all with genial sympathy, 

Knew them familiarly and drew from each 
Some rare conceit, some gentle turn of speech, 
So that with him we truly seemed to be 

Made free of Shakespeare’s matchless company. 


Now have that kindly soul, that noble heart 
Become of immortality a part, 

Enriching with their wealth some vaster sphere 
And shedding blessings surely there as here. 
That cherished name shall now forever be 

A beautiful and gracious memory 

Of one who brightened the gray walks of earth 
With sunny friendliness and cheerful mirth. 


No more his noble books, his well-loved flowers 

Shall minister unto his fruitful hours; 

No more the converse with its wit and grace, 

The hearty hand-clasp and the beaming face; 

No more the thoughtfulness that brought its cheer 

To humblest souls and made them hold him dear; 

For he the gentlest, kindliest of men 

Has gone at last from out our mortal ken, 

But not from out our memories that keep 

Vigils of love around his quiet sleep. . 
—Lippincott’s Magasine. 
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Twenty YEarS oF Lire. Messages from 
a Historic Boston Pulpit. By Thomas Van 


Ness, Minister of the Second Church in 
Boston. Boston: The American Unitarian 
Association. $1 mnet.—These twenty ser- 


mons may be said to possess a certain his- 
torical value. Preached by the minister 
representing for twenty years the church 
of Increase and Cotton Mather, Henry Ware, 
Emerson, Chandler Robbins, and Edward A. 
Horton, they show some of the changes that 
have taken place in the character of our Uni- 
tarian preaching, and the drift of theological 
thought during this period 1892-1912. For 
example, take the sermon on “ Calvinistic 
Commercialism,’’ the address selected for 
the year 1900. By felicitous illustration 
Mr. Van Ness shows how the old-fashioned 
Calvinism of election and foreordination, the 
theology that cheerfully condemned a soul 
to everlasting perdition, though largely 
outgrown as theology, finds its modern ex- 
pression in the narrow range of sympathies, 
the hard-hearted arrogance and assumption 
which practically say that the Anglo-Saxon 
is so much the superior race that all other 
peoples on the face of the earth, like the 
Chinese, for instance, are worthy of no com- 
mercial or other consideration, are simply to 
be plundered and suppressed by us, the ruling 
nation. ‘The doctrine of predestination thus 
“reappears in a more heartless, more crude 
form in commercialism.’ Or, again, take 
the sermon of 1907, “‘ Beliefs Worth While.” 
These are not exactly the beliefs of, say, 
forty years ago, though we may recognize 
them as pertaining to Unitarianism of any 
time. As presented by Mr. Van Ness, our 
faith of to-day is made up of belief in prog- 
ress and in a progressive world; belief in an 
understandable world; faith in the exactness 
and regularity of the spiritual law, and its 
natural corollary, the possibility of spiritual 
growth. Of course, these central truths may 
have been implied in what was known as 
“Channing Unitarianism,’’—who hears that 
phrase very often to-day?—but the modern 
preacher brings them to the fore, and em- 
phasizes their importance in a fresh and 
novel fashion. ‘There are vigorous talks—we 
should rather call them talks than sermons, 
as they largely partake of the leading quali- 
ties of conversation—on the average man, 
the man below the average, and the talented 
man, with some wise counsel on the difficult 
subject of our own estimate of ourselves, 
which is often in sharp contrast with other 
people’s estimate of us. The first sermon 
—that for 1893—gives some excellent rea- 
sons for going to church, as, among other 
things, it is the place for spiritual exercise, 
where we can, as it were, test our spiritual 
strength. Then, too, with the great congre- 
gation, there is often generated a fine glow, 
a larger enthusiasm for the things of the 
spirit, than is possible for the individual alone. 
As some of us still believe that the church is 
not yet outgrown, these are certainly cheer- 
ing words. In the last sermon in this volume, 
on “Immortality’s Foundation,’ Mr. Van 
Ness suggests our throwing over the unfortu- 
nate word ‘‘resurrection”’ in reference to the 
spirit, and holding only to the spirit, which 
can apply to both God and man. A rather 
curious fact is that the sermon on the tragedy 
of the Titanic, in 1912, was for the greater 
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part actually preached in 1905. ‘The prob- 
lem is fairly faced: ‘‘ Would it be better for 
the world, for mankind, to have the Almighty 
rule through perpetual interference, ‘special 
providences,’ or as he does now, through 
law; 2.e., in a constant, steady, invariable 
way?” Of course, the preacher’s answer is 
that we must gladly accept the unchanging 
reign of law, in spite of all the heart break 
and loss that it may involve. As we have 
suggested, the style of these twenty dis- 
courses—one for each year, selected by vote 
of the congregation—is that of an energetic 
and vigorous talker, who is frankly meeting 
the problems of daily life,—.e., the life of the 
last part of the nineteenth and the early 
years of the twentieth century,—and is 
striving to send his message home to the 
minds and hearts of the men and women of 
our latter days. 


THE DsEcipInc Voice oF THE MOoNv- 
MENTS IN BrBiicaL Criticism. By Melvin 
Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. Oberlin, Ohio: 
Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 1912.—The 
author, who is lecturer on Biblical Arche- 
ology in the United Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Xenia, Ohio, here attempts 
to show that the testimony of archeology 
and of the most recent discoveries in the 
field of ancient history substantiates the 
essential correctness of the Old Testament 
narrative, and the futility of most of the 
“higher critical” theories. Naturally, most 
of the material deals with the Hexateuch, 
though the unity of Isaiah and the tradi- 
tional view of Daniel are defended. ‘There 
is only brief and incidental reference to the 
New Testament. Théugh the general crit- 
ical theory of Old Testament history and 
literature will not suffer from Dr. Kyle’s 
moderate and objective treatment, yet the 
book will do a real service in helping to keep* 
criticism truly historical and in responsive 
contact with facts. Without question much 
criticism has viewed the Biblical writings 
too exclusively as literary compositions, 
and theories have been evolved which suit 
perfectly the material as it lies on the study 
desk, which none the less collapse when con- 
fronted by the actual historic situation. 
The astonishing revelations of recent arche- 
ology must in truth make sober critics hesi- 
tate to pronounce the dictum of impossi- 
bility. Probably most readers will feel 
less confidence than does Dr. Kyle in the 
details of the patriarchal narratives and in 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Yet all must be grateful to him for his most 
interesting presentation of the facts of 
archeology which must be taken into account 
in the formation of any critical theory, and 
for the breath of life which these data breathe 
into many an Old Testament narrative, 
whether or not it be quite literal history. De- 
serving of special commendation is the spirit 
of Christian courtesy displayed by Dr. 
Kyle toward the scholars whose views he 
would controvert. This comes to most 
distinct expression in the preface, where the 
allusions to ‘‘the blessed confraternity of 
seekers after truth,” and the “kindly ap- 
preciation of antagonistic scholarship”’ strike 
a different note from Dr. Orr’s reference, 
in his introductory note, to the ‘relentless, 
often also most reckless, criticism” of those 
whom he calls “assailants of the Bible.” 
This feature of Dr. Kyle’s work deserves 
mention because of its notable contrast to 
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some of the most recent attacks on the crit- 
ical theories of the Old Testament, issued 
by the same publishers. 


SoOcIALISM AND DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
By Samuel P. Orth, Ph.D. $1.50 net.—Dr. 
Orth’s book contains valuable information 
regarding the progress of socialism in Europe, 
seen from an unprejudiced yet sympathetic 
point of view, and an equally important 
study of the relation of economic and politi- 
cal Socialism to democracy. He prepared 
himself for the preparation of this book by 
extended visits in the countries studied, 
with personal contact with the Socialist 
leaders and their antagonists, and much 
acquaintance with laboring men. After four 
chapters on the development and political 
awakening of Socialism, he considers in turn 
the conditions in France, Belgium, Germany, 
and England: in France, where it is perhaps, 
less a power in life than in politics; in Bel- 
gium, where Socialism seems to be more 
nearly approximating its ultimate form, and 
where, if the labor party should secure im- 
mediate control of the government, it would 
be more competent for the actual obligations 
of power than elsewhere; in Germany, where 
the colossal movement cannot be put to a 
constructive test until the election laws are 
democratized and the higher administrative 
offices opened to them, and when the force 
behind metamorphoses now under way is 
being generated at the bottom of the social 
strata instead of at the top; and in England, 
where the practical British Socialism of 
amelioration is accomplishing changes in 
legislation and ancient institutions that are 
revolutionary in character and far-reaching 
in results. From all this Dr. Orth concludes 
that the greatest proof of the virility of the 
Socialist movement is its power to break 
away from dogma and fantasy, and “‘ac- 
knowledge mundane ways and means.”’ Its 
best school has been the school of parlia- 
mentary activity. It has entered politics, 
and tends towards social democracy, “the 
democracy of the human heart, that cares 
for the babe in the slums, the lad in the fac- 
tory, the mother at the cradle, and the father 
in his old age.” Into this new democracy 
Socialism is rapidly merging, calling the 
rich, the powerful, and the comfortable to 
“a universal, sincere, social penance.” 


LittLe Citms or Irary. By André 
Maurel. Translated by Helen Gerard. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
This is a companion volume to the delightful 
sketches, published under the same title, 
which two years ago gave American readers 
a new guide and comrade in the enjoyment 
of historic and artistic Italy. Crowned by 
the Academy and approved by a critical 
public at home, M. Maurel’s books have also 
won wide appreciation among English- 
speaking people. Beginning with Milan, 
on his leisurely approach to the gates of 
Rome, this illumined traveller wanders from 
town to town. Pavia and Piacenza; Parma, 
Modena, and Bologna; Ferrara, with mem- 
ories of violent vicissitudes, and Ravenna, 
haunting the fancy of the imaginative trav- 
eller; Rimini, with the Rubicon behind, and 
Pesaro,—these, with as many more, are the 
small towns through which we stray dream- 
ing. Nothing could be farther from a guide- 
book than these sketches. They presuppose 
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some knowledge and considerable interest. 
They allure by suggestion, draw by imagina- 
tive estimates of past deeds, and reveal the 
close interweaving of history, romance, art, 
and beauty, in the charm which Italy exerts 
over her lovers. Some forty illustrations 
add to the interest of the text, well chosen 
and truly illustrative. 


Otp Homes oF NEw AMERICANS. By 
Francis E. Clark. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.50 mnet—Dr. Clark’s 
study of the country and the people of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and their con- 
tribution to the New World has grown largely 
out of first-hand observation and experience. 
If anybody has travelled widely and looked 
at people with friendly, sympathetic eyes, 
Dr. Clark surely has. He does not exagger- 
ate the ignorance, the indifference, the hard- 
ness of heart with which Americans, whose 
forebears may have come to this country 
only one or two generations earlier, look 
upon the new-comers of strange speech and 
unaccustomed ways. We are all too unac- 
quainted with the noble history of these 
people, as with their differences of race and 
ideals. They have much to give us, when 
we are once able to get at it; and there is no 
field of friendly endeavor in which sympa- 
thetic understanding and frank apprecia- 
tion is more needed than just here. Dr. 
Clark’s book is interesting in itself, and it 
counts on the right side in all these difficult 
problems of assimilation and adjustment. 


THE WHITE SHIELD. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
One takes up gently the last volume from the 
pen of Myrtle Reed, regretting again that a 
young life, so brilliant in promise as in per- 
formance, should suddenly have closed before 
its work was fully accomplished. This is 
a collection of short stories, brought to- 
gether from different magazines. The sen- 
timent, pathos, and humor typical of all her 
writings are to be found here with many 
characteristic touches. The book is bound 
and illustrated in the attractive style given 
by the publishers to preceding volumes. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Eucken’s celebrated address, Back to 
Religion, may be had from the Pilgrim Press, 
prefaced with an excellent picture of the 
writer. Dr. Eucken has been warmly re- 
ceived in Boston and elsewhere, and the 
interest in the man has naturally widened 
acquaintance with his writings and philo- 
sophical position. Among the other books 
published by the Pilgrim Press in the same 
format is Unto Me, a strong, constructive 
assurance of the religion of social work, in 
which Prof. Rauschenbusch urges that love 
for men trains the love for God and becomes 
a living experience of religious progress. 
The Masculine Power of Christ, by Jason 
Noble Pierce, is an appeal to men to under- 
stand why Jesus was the greatest man that 
ever lived, and to measure up to his love and 
service. Another of these small but im- 
portant books is Dr. Grenfell’s answer to 
the question What Can Jesus Christ Do with 
Me? It is one of the talks given at Harvard 
University, direct and moving, coming thus 
from a man whose life responds to his words. 
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Sherman, French & Co. of Boston are the 
publishers of Emile Pickhardt’s Lilt o’ the 
Birds ($1.25 net), in which is expressed the 
poet’s love for these little creatures and his 
indignation with those who pursue them. 
Half a dozen charming bird pictures give 
the book a holiday appearance. One of the 
best of the season’s poetry books is Grace 
Duffield Goodwin’s collection, appropriately 
named Horizon Songs. ($1.25 net.) Many 
of the poems have appeared in leading maga- 
zines and have been widely copied. Their 
writer is a real poet, one whose verses often 
sing themselves to the heart and repeat its 
own longings and memories. They are 
surely honest poems, stirring us by no make- 
believe passion, but simply, sincerely genuine 
in spirit and expression. Leila Peabody, 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
“Tt is printed in excellent taste.” 
Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 

“T should say it is something that would be of distinct 

use.” Rev. Wm.I. Lawrance, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 26. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM AND 
THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


By JosEpa W. Strovr. 


In the last thirty years the cities have grown 
enormously at the expense of the rural districts. 
The larger opportunities for business enterprise 
and the more interesting life of the towns have 
attracted the active and energetic young men 
and women of the country, and they have gone, 
leaving behind them the slow and more conser- 
vative part of the population. The rural prob- 
lem springs largely from the intellectual apathy 
of the country as registered in the backward- 
ness of economic development, the absence of 
common comforts in many rural homes, the 
poverty of the schools, the lack of initiative. To 
save the country communities, a new vision and 
a new energy are necessary: they must wake up 
and begin to use their undeveloped capacities. 
Here is the opportunity of the country minister, 
and in the revival of rural life he may, as Mr. 
Strout points out, play a large part by wise 
leadership and by steadily upholding the noblest 
ideals of character and action. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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who sends out modestly a little Book of 
Verse (75 cents net), is the niece of former 
Gov. James H. Peabody of Colorado and has 
written much for the Colorado Press. Many 
of the poems~are quatrains. Idylls beside 
the Strand is the title which Franklin F. 
Phillips has given to his collected verse, 
which includes poems of nature, philosophy, 
narration, and personal tributes, among 
which we notice one written at the death of 
Senator Hoar. 


THE OVERPLUS OF BLOSSOM. 
BY 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


A very special limited edition of this Booklet has just 
been completed at the School of Printing. The boys have 
done a little better work on this than on anything of the 
kind heretofore turned out from the School. The printing 
is from new 10-point Century old-style type, all set by 
hand in the best manner the boys know how (at the pres- 
ent time), and printed, four pages at a time, on Strath- 
more antique paper with deckle edges. The booklet makes 
twenty-four pages. ‘There is a full-page half-tone portrait 
of Dr. Collyer that will be appreciated by every one who 
had the privilege of knowing him or hearing him speak, 
There is also a facsimile of a letter sent by Dr. Collyer in 
approval of the earlier edition done at the School. 

The size of the booklet is 5} x 8} inches, bound in blue 
paper boards, with title label. The price is 75 cents a 
copy. 

Address with remittance, THE SCHOOL OF PRINTING, 
20 PARMENTER STREET, BOSTON. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘**THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns. tunes, and liturgies 
tm harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an: 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . £ am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepald. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


tunes, 
special 
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The Bome. 
Three Little ’Fraid Cats. 


Three little kittens in coats so gray 
Went out with the Old Mother Cat one day. 


Said the first kitten, “If we only might see 
A monstrous great rat, what fun it would bet” 


Said the next little kitten, “I’d seize hold of his head, 
And bite him and squeeze him until he was dead.” 


Said the third little kitten, “Should J see a rat, 
I’d eat him all up in much less time than that.” 


Suddenly something jumped out of the wood,— 
All three turned and ran as fast as they could, 


And never once stopped till they came to their house; 
Yet it wasn’t a rat, but a wee baby mouse. 
—VYouth’s Companion, 


“Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery.” 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Betty was dashing out of the house with 
her usual impetuosity when Nancy’s warn- 
ing voice recalled ber. Nancy was much 
older than Betty,—in fact, almost thirteen,— 
so Betty had to stop and listen. 

‘Where are your rubbers, Betty?” - 

Betty looked down at her patent-leather 
clad feet. 

“T don’t know!”’ 

“Mother said you weren’t to go out into 
the snow without them, you know.” 

Betty slammed the door shut and rushed 
upstairs. Then she whirled things round 
her room for some little time, and finally 
emerged from her closet with a rubber in 
each hand. 

“’m putting on my rubbers, Mother 
dear,” she said virtuously, as she met Mrs. 
Darrell in the hall. 

“Run, child, or you'll be late,” said her 
mother, kissing the rosy face; “and to- 
morrow’s a holiday.” 

Betty found the girls in her class planning 
great things for the next day’s respite from 
study. They were all feeling very friendly 
to the father of their country, to whom they 
owed—well, I don’t mean their country, 
though of course they did, in a way, but 
their holiday. 

Miss Wilson, their teacher, took the occa- 
sion more seriously. She was a hero-wor- 
shipper, was Miss Wilson, and George Wash- 
ington’s portrait, handsomely framed, was 
on the school-room wall, flanked by smaller 
pictures of minor celebrities, such as Emer- 
son, Washington Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, 
and others. 

“She’s going to give us that cherry-tree 
stunt again,’ murmured Betty to Hilda 
Clark, her desk mate, as they settled down 
for “‘Literachoor,”’ as some of the class termed 
the last lesson for the day. ‘We'll decide 
on cocoa, don’t you think, for supper?”’ 

But for a wonder Miss Wilson did not 
give them “‘the cherry-tree stunt.” Instead 
she asked them to suppose what might have 
happened if George Washington had denied 
having performed the ‘‘stunt’’ in question, 
The class sat up. They usually did when 
Miss. Wilson asked them to “‘think what 
would have happened’”’ which was one of her 
favorite ways of teaching. 

Various suggestions were offered :-— 

*He’d have caught it from his father, 
when he did find out.” 

‘He'd have felt so mean!” 
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“He’d have said something that wasn’t 
true the next time, because you get into 
habits like that.’ Y 

“T think,” said the teacher, “that by 
speaking the truth, he just climbed tip to a 
plane that made speaking truth a very easy 
habit, and truth in word led on to truth in 
deed. Think what ‘truth in deed’ means, 
girls! Doing the right thing, which is the 
wise thing and’’— 

“Ts it always the successful thing?’’ de- 
manded Clara Bird. Clara’s questions were 
generally admired by her friends, for they 
sometimes posed Miss Wilson. 

“That depends on what we understand by 
‘success,’”? replied the teacher. ‘‘Some- 
times an apparent failure leads to a later, 
and bigger, success. I think history teaches 
us that in the long run George Washington 
was always successful. But the point I 
want to make to-day is this. The habit of 
truthfulness helps you up to a plane where 
truth in deed follows truth in word. So, 
girls, why not climb?” 

Between a critical discussion of the merits 
of the lesson and an altercation as to the 
respective virtues of cocoa and hot lemonade 
as beverages, Betty forgot her rubbers. As 
the snow was very dry, however, it happened 
that her feet did not get wet, and, when her 
pretty patent leathers were wiped quite 
dry, and she had warmed and put on her 
house slippers, she gave the lost rubbers no 
further thought. Betty had to be extra 
careful, owing to a predisposition to sore 
throat that she was fortunately outgrowing. 

The next day drew a great many regretful 
“Oh’s” from a great many young people. 
The snow was melting fast, a light, drizzling 
rain was falling from a densely cloudy sky. 
and the outdoor sports seemed doomed, 
Betty’s class had settled on a paper chase 
with supper, on a co-operative plan, at 
Betty’s home. 

“You can’t go, dear,’”’ said Betty’s mother, 
gently, but firmly, ‘“‘not unless the sun 
comes out.” 

Rather to Betty’s surprise, the sun did 
come out. So she stopped her mother just 
as Mrs. Darrell and Nancy were starting off 
on a round of afternoon calls with little 
packages for some invalids, including four 
children at an adjacent hospital. 

“See? It’s shining quite hard! So I can 
go?” 

“Very well,” said her mother, turning on 
the doorstep. ‘‘Wrap up well, and don’t 
forget your rubbers. Good-bye.” 

Not till the door had closed did Betty 
remember that her rubbers were safely locked 
up in the deserted school-house! 

For a few minutes she stood, tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

Then she began to feel very angry. Why 
should her whole afternoon be spoiled—the 
very last holiday until Easter—for a pair 
of ridiculous, unnecessary, trivial, empty 
rubbers! 

Her cheeks grew so hot that her tears 
were dried, as she determined that she would 
go on that paper chase! 

First she made a really conscientious search 
for somebody else’s rubbers. There might 
be an old pair of Nancy’s in the attic. Alas! 
The attic had been tidied by Nancy herself, 
in the fervor of a New Year’s resolution to 
help mother more, and the old shoes and 
tubbers had all been disposed of. Nothing 
that would cover her feet could be found 
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anywhere. Betty had the sense to put on 
two pairs of stockings, and then—she went 
out. ; 

For a time she also had the sense to pick 
out the driest parts of the road. But, as the 
hares (Betty was a hound) led far and 
wide, she cast care to the winds in her desire 
to run them down. So it happened that, 
when Betty reached home not long before her 
mother and Nancy returned, both pairs of 
stockings were as wet as if they had just been 
washed! 

It was the work of a moment to find dry 
hosiery, and the house slippers had been 
leaning against the radiator all the afternoon. 
Betty shivered a little as she changed her 
dress; but she was dry, neat, and eminently 
sane of appearance by the time mother and 
Nancy had taken off their rubbers. 

“Are you quite all right, Betty, feet dry?” 
inquired Mrs. Darrell, anxiously. ‘‘ When 
I saw what the ground was like, I did wish 
I had told you to stay at home.” 

“T’m quite dry, mother dear,” said Betty. 

“Her rubbers were new,” added Nancy, 
reassuringly. : 

“That was my one comfort,” said Mrs. 
Darrell. Betty winced a little. She was 
still feeling very shivery, and she sat down by 
the radiator. The zest seemed gone from 
the evening festivity, somehow. Then, too, 
Miss Wilson’s words kept singing themselves 
in her head,—‘Up to a plane.” She kept 
visualizing that plane. It was a nice path, 
and she wasn’t on it. Instead, she was 
down on a muddy, snowy, cold, uncomfort- 
able road well below the plane. She shivered 
again. Nancy sprang to her side. 

‘* Are you cold, dear?”’ she asked, anxiously. 
They were always a little anxious about 
Betty. 

She put her hand to her sister’s scarlet 
cheek as their mother crossed over to them. 

“No,” she said, looking at Mrs. Darrell. 
“Her face is quite hot.” 

Mrs. Darrell touched the said face, and 
then sat down. 

“Betty dear,’ she said in the persuasive 
voice she always used when she wanted 
Betty to go to bed, ‘‘did you get wet?” 

“My skirt was quite dry,” said Betty. 
The plane moved higher up, and she wanted 
so much to get on it. 

“Her feet couldn’t have got wet, you know” 
added Nancy, ‘‘with those perfectly new 
rubbers.” 

They didn’t ask Betty if she had worn 
them. So she didn’t have to say a word 
that was not true. Then why did the plane 
seem so far aboveher? She suddenly thought 
of yesterday’s lesson and of the picture,— 
the benevolent, calm, wise face of the man 
who was truly the leader of so many, up to 
that plane where he walked in peace. 

Then Betty gave a leap, and landed on the 
plane. 

“JT didn’t wear my rubbers,” she said. 
“T left them at school.” She burst suddenly 
into tears, though she laughed, too. “I’m 
so sorry, mother dear. But don’t worry 
about me. I’m on the ‘Plane.’” 


Betty, lying, oh, so comfortably in her 
white bed, with the doctor’s assurance that 
it was a very light attack, and she would be 
all right in a day or two, could hear the 
sounds.of revelry below. There had been 
no time to put off the party, and Nancy had 
come most nobly to the rescue. Betty 
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realized that she was happier lying down 
than she could possibly be standing up! 
But the thought that brought most peace 
was that she hadn’t tried to deceive her 
mother; that she hadn’t even waited till a 
direct question put the bald alternatives— 
truth or a lie—before her. She had chosen 
before she was driven up against a wall! 
She felt that she could face that handsome 
portrait that Miss Wilson admired so with- 
out any shame. “I admire him, too,’”’ she 
murmured sleepily. ‘‘And IT’ll always— 
imitate—him.” 

So she fell asleep, and dreamed of walking 
beside the first President on a flowery 
“Plane.” 


The Green Blueberry, 
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Once upon a time there was a poor little 
berry who could not get ripe. 

He lived on the blueberry bush, and on 
the bush hung a great many large fat blue- 
berries, and of course he ought to have been 
like them; but because he grew too low down 
on the bush, so that the sun and air could 
not reach him, or for some other reason, 
he certainly remained a very green blue- 
berry, although, to be sure, he felt blue 
enough. 

All the other berries were unkind to 
him, saying: ‘‘No one will pick you, Greenie. 
We, being so big and fat, shall all be picked 
and put into fine pies and cakes; but no one 
wants to eat hard, green berries, so you will 
be left.” 

“Ves,’”’ said one very big one, laughing,— 
did you ever hear a blueberry laugh? They 
have such a soft, juicy laugh,—‘‘look at me, 
Greenie. Am I not a glorious berry, so 
fat, so big, so blue?’’ The poor little berry 
looked up longingly at her, when, puffing 
herself up more than ever in her pride, she— 
oh, what do you suppose happened to her? 
—she burst! 

A few days after this.dreadful accident 
two little girls came to the blueberry bush; 
and you can imagine how glad they were 
when they saw it. Ina very short time they 
had every berry, and by mistake they had 
also picked the green one, too. 

The children’s mother was delighted 
when she saw the beautiful berries. ‘We 
will have a pie, and we will have a short- 
cake,’ she said to the cook; “‘and, Bridget, I 
will help you look the berries over.”’ In 
doing this, she found the green one. 

“Why, Eleanor, Margaret,’ she said to 
the two children, ‘‘here is a green blueberry. 
We cannot have him in our pie, can we?”’ 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the other berries. 
“Of course you can’t. Throw him away!” 
But the children’s mother paid no attention 
to the rude little fellows. 

“Mamma,” said Eleanor, ‘‘that berry 
is the very same color as Belinda Marion’s 
dress; and I will have it for a locket!” 
She ran to her new work-basket which had 
been given to her at Christmas; and from it 
she took a needle, which she threaded with 
soft green silk, just the color of the berry. 
This she drew through the berry. Next 
she brought out a most beautiful doll, with 
blue eyes which could open and shut, and 
with long, curling golden hair, and wearing 
a lovely green dress which really was the 
berry’scolor. The green silk was tied around 
her neck, and the despised berry was now 
hanging as a beautiful locket in the place 
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of honor; and his little heart swelled with 
pride. 

When the children’s supper hour came, 
Belinda Marion came to the table, too, sit- 
ting in her own high chair, and she was 
very well-behaved and quiet, never speaking 
one word all through supper-time. The 
children had for their supper bread and 
butter, milk, and each a small saucer of 
stewed blueberries; and, oh, how surprised 
those berries were when they saw what had 
become of their despised Greenie! They 
almost turned green themselves with envy. 
In fact, one might say they were almost 
“eaten up”’ with envy. And the green berry 
sat there in state, and saw them disappear! 

Nor was this all. The chiidren soon went 
to bed, first putting Belinda Marion in her 
white crib, and leaving her in one corner of 
the dining-room. Belinda Marion shut her 
eyes directly her head touched the pillow, 
and was soon fast asleep; but the berry kept 
his one little eye wide open all through the 
grown people’s dinner, which followed the 
children’s tea. When the dessert came in, 
what should it be but the blueberry pie! 
And the berries in the pie were astonished 
to find what had become of their green 
friend! But the berry smiled, and said 
nothing; and they, too, were all eaten be- 
fore his very eyes. And he, the green berry, 
hung on Belinda Marion’s neck for weeks, 
and in all probability is hanging there now. 
At least, the last time I saw Belinda Marion 
and her little mistress he was still there, 
looking very comfortable, and, if possible, 
greener than ever.—Selected. 


The Potato Babies and How 
They Grew. 


One day last fall, when the children were 
at grandma’s, it began to rain. Grandma 
always has something laid away for a rainy 
day. After breakfast the twins, Tommy 
and Daisy, got hold of grandma’s two hands 
and led her to the cupboard. She laughed, 
and said she was Old Mother Hubbard 
going to the cupboard to get six little doggies 
a bone. She reached up to the top shelf and 
took down two boxes, one large and one small. 

What do you think was in the large one? 
Little tiny potatoes. And in the small one? 
Burnt matches, with the end rubbed on 
sand paper to make a point. Grandpa had 
thought of the children when he dug his 
potatoes, and had saved all the little ones, 
the ‘‘pig potatoes,” for them; and grandma 
had thought of them, too, and saved all her 
burnt matches. 

The children gathered around her now, 
and watched her make a potato baby. First 
the head must be fastened on. This was 
done by sticking one end of a match into a 
small potato, and the other end into a larger 
one, for the body. 

After that she stuck three matches in for 
legs and two for arms; and there was a 
man all done. Then, when she had showed 
them how to make a horse and a cow, grandma 
went back to her work and left them. 

They had a good time, making men and 
horses and cats and dogs. ‘The rain got all 
through raining, the sun came out, and the 
grass was dry before they thought of stop- 
ping. At last the dinner-bell rang, and they 
laid the potato babies away for another 
rainy day. 

Now comes the funny part of the story. 
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The potato dollies lay quietly in their dark 
box for three long months, till Christmas 
Day. ‘Then the children were all there again, 
and wanted them to play with. Grandma 
brought the box down, opened it, and what 
do you think they saw? 

The potato babies had begun to grow. 
Their bodies were dry and shrunken. Out 
of every one came long white roots that looked 
like horns and arms and tongues and tails. 
The father potato had a trunk like an ele- 
phant. The fat boy had turned into some 
strange bird. The mamma on horseback 
had a real face, with nose, eyes, and a tongue 
coming out of her mouth, as well as long hair. 
The cat and camel were both turned into 
reindeer, and one man had two horns and a 
tail. 

‘They looked so funny that they laughed 
and laughed till all the mammas and aunts 
and uncles came in to see what was the 
matter. Auntie May made a picture of them 
the very next day just as they came out of 
the box.—Grace B. Peck, in Our Little Ones. 


Do Elephants Converse? 


A lady in New Jersey sends this story, 
gained from an American who saw the in- 
cident in India. A company of elephants 
were trying to move an unusually heavy 
burden. After repeated and unsuccessful 
attempts, a large animal, apparently the 
“boss” of the gang, withdrew to a distance, 
followed by the others. There they stood 
for a few minutes, with heads close together, 
as if in consultation. They then returned, 
and tackled their task in an entirely different 
way and with immediate success. The 
spectators gave them a hearty round of 
applause, to which the elephants responded 
with a waving of trunks as they trotted 
off.— Selected. 


Little Johnnie, two years old, put a piece 
of alum in his mouth. He ran to his mother, 
crying, ‘This candy tastes all wrinkly!”— 
Youth's Companion. 


Mabel was constantly catechising her 


mother as to her own babyhood. Her 
mother answered all her questions pa- 
tiently, describing her babyhood in such 


glowing terms that Mabel one day hugged 
herself enthusiastically, and, rocking back 
and forth, exclaimed ‘“Oh, I wish I could 
have been there to have held myself a little 
while!”’— Youth's Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homés to needy 
children, J tp 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Rewer’ who will take children to\board or free of charge. 

ear the Mission reached 833 children. 

Not fee of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, . FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Secretary, CHR. STOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P’ wg, PE 

De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 

Georgiana ‘Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 

abeth L. Tuttle. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Convocation Week at Meadviffe. 


In 1911 the Meadville Theological School 
made the experiment of grouping the annual 
lectures upon the Adin Ballou Foundation 
in a single week between the two semesters. 
The success of the week seemed to prove 
without question the superiority of this plan 
over the former distribution of lectures 
through the year, and the second Convoca- 
tion Week, just passed, has made this con- 
clusion certain. The lecturers this year 
were Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, 
Dr. George B. Foster of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Hugh Black of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Thomas N. 
Carver of Harvard University. Lectures 
began on Monday, February 3, and closed 
on Friday, the 7th. Each day began with 
morning prayers in the School Chapel, fol- 
lowed by two lectures. One lecture was 
given each afternoon in the Unitarian church, 
and one each evening in the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Unitarian, and Congregational churches 
in turn. ‘The co-operation of these and other 
Meadville churches, and of professors in 
Allegheny College, is one of the most gratify- 
ing features of the whole enterprise. De- 
nominational barriers were temporarily for- 
gotten, and will never be so formidable as 
before. As to the lecturers, one was called 
a Methodist, one a Baptist, one a Unitarian, 
‘and one a Presbyterian, but certainly the 
uninstructed hearer could not have guessed 
which was which, or that all were not mem- 
bers of the same religious fellowship. In 
the truest sense all were, obviously and 
frankly, members of one religious fellowship. 

It is a matter of regret to the School that 
only a few of the alumni and other ministers 
are able to accept its invitation to join in this 
significant occasion. Those who do come 
find it of great worth. Among this year’s 
guests were Dr. L. W. Mason of Pittsburg, 
Rey. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton of Buffalo, Rev. J. H. Applebee of 
Syracuse, Rev. Henry H. Burch of Youngs- 
town, Rev. J. A. C. F. Auer of New York, 
and Rev. Rioto Lappala of Virginia, Minn. 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, Mass., 
on Friday conducted the devotional service, 
and lectured on ‘Parish Methods.” ‘The 
clergymen of Meadville and a number from 
surrounding towns were in constant attend- 
ance, as well as many students from Alle- 
gheny College. 

The Ballou ,lectures followed two main 
lines: Religion and Literature (Dr. Crothers 
and Dr. Foster) and Religion and Social 
Justice (Dr. Carver and Dr. Black). Dr. 
Crothers spoke with his inimitable combi- 
nation of delicate humor, catholic wisdom, 
and high spiritual suggestiveness on ‘‘The 
Preacher’s Use of Allegory, of Drama, of 
Romance, of the Bible.” Few that heard 
his opening lecture will ever find “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” quite the same book again. No 
one who heard his last can ever be of doubt- 
ful mind as to the spiritual genius that makes 
the Old and New Testaments the preacher’s 
priceless and incomparable storehouses of 
illumination,—cities set on a hill, giving 
light to the world. It was a thought fre- 
quently expressed during the week that 
great literature is one of the most effective 
and indispensable elements in the preach- 
er’s training, and Dr. Crothers amply dem- 
onstrated the, power and value of the time- 
less utterances of great books. 
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Dr. Foster was more specific, dealing with 
the religion of four great modern masters, 
Zola, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Tolstoy. These 
lectures were not merely expository, but 
interpretative, dealing with the whole philo- 
sophical and spiritual situation to which 


‘these writers give representative expres- 


sion. With extraordinary sympathy and 
insight the lecturer penetrated to the real 
religion dominating each of these men, 
and put all his hearers under a debt of 


gratitude. 


Of the more distinctly sociological lectures, 
those of Dr. Carver dealt with the concrete 
realization of social justice. Seldom —have 
the data and the laws of economics been set 
forth so simply and so persuasively. Happy 
the students who pursue this science, com- 
monly rated as cold and bloodless, under so 
sympathetic a master. The first lecture laid 
the foundations with a general exposition 
of ‘‘How Wealth Ought to be Distributed.” 
The other three discussed the legislative 
factors, the religious and moral factors, and 
the part of the church in the realization of 
“social justice.’”’ Based on the conception 
of the individual as a producer rather than 
as a consumer, the whole course was in effect 
a searching criticism of socialism through its 
presentation of ‘‘a more excellent way.” 
Dr. Carver’s definition of the true church is 
worth noting,—‘‘the fellowship of the pro- 
ductive life.” 

Hugh Black, by his striking personality 
and the rare simplicity and directness of his 
lectures, won all hearers. His theme, set 
forth in four lectures, was the “Teaching of 
Jesus,’’ with especial reference to the social 
bearing of this teaching. Dr. Black was per- 
fectly clear as to this point. The Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels is not a social reformer, not 
a sociologist, not a revolutionist. He came 
to men, not primarily with a thought of 
society, but with a thought of God; and his 
thought of God is the final and fundamental 
thing in the Christian religion. To it all 
thought of men and of society is subordinate. 
Since God is Father, man is by nature a son, 
and all men are consequently brethren. ‘The 
Christian Church must learn its Master’s 
faith and courage, and dare to apply his 
simple gospel of the Father-God to all the 
problems of society. The statistical and 
sociological methods of solution are all beside 
the mark. Used by the Church, they are 
not only ineffective, but are a kind of apostasy. 
No economic programme has any worth 
unless controlled by religion, by the thought 
of God. Set any modern problem, whether 
of war, race, color, industry, politics, in the 
light of Jesus’ gospel, and its solution is clear. 
Dominate men by that gospel, and it dis- 
appears. * Until all men are controlled by 
the great conviction,—One is your Father, 
the heavenly, and all ye are brethren,— 
social evils will exist, despite every economic 
programme, simply because the one funda- 
mental social evil, unbrotherliness, exists. 
The task of the Church is to make Jesus’ 
principle dominant in men’s lives,—to sub- 
due men to the obedience of the gospel, the 
filial love of God. The Christian gospel is 
final, for human life can never know a diviner 
relationship than that of father and child, 
nor a supremer redeeming power than love. 
This, the substance of Dr. Black’s first lect- 
ure, was set forth in its relation to the sources 
in the following lectures, the whole culmi- 
nating in a powerful and moving presenta- 
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tion of Jesus’ thought of the kingdom as a 
brotherhood of the sons of God. 

These lectures were supplemented by 
certain other meetings for the especial help 
of students and ministers. Such were a talk 
by Dr. Crothers on ‘Fruitful Meditation” 
as a source of power, a symposium on “The 
Country Church,” led by Dr. Carver, and a 
conversazione on ‘‘The Minister’s EHduca- 
tion.” For students this latter occasion, 
when all the lecturers and others spoke in- 
formally of the training the schools should 
provide for the future ministers of religion, 
was perhaps the most stimulating hour of 
the week. Many wise words were there 
spoken which sank deep into quickened 
hearts, and none of us will easily forget the 
impassioned fervor with which Dr. Foster 
reminded us that the minister’s divine com- 
mission is to bring God to men’s lives, to do 
spiritual service, to humble men into shame 
for sin and send them penitent to the divine 
grace, to nurture and renew the aspiration 
for the holy life. All the ecclesiastical and 
sociological ‘‘chores,”’ so far as they are worth 
doing, can be done by other agencies. The 
minister’s sacred task is his alone, and for 
it, not for other duties, he needs training. 
We are disciples of Jesus, who mediated 
between God and men. Whatever men may 
think of the finality of Christianity as a relig- 
ious movement, Jesus is final, as a man who 
lived in the ultimate fellowship with God. 
It is impossible to reproduce the high spiritual 
fervor of these and other utterances. It char- 
acterized the week as a whole, and made it 
a rich contribution to all our lives. “It 
was the greatest week of my life,’ said one 
student. The school rejoices in making 
this and other contributions to the fellow- 
ship of the Christian churches. Loyal to 
the hallowed traditions of its past, it desires 
to live in close touch with the present that 
it may continue to serve in the future. 

Cc R. B. 


Hudson River School Towns. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 

“See! There’s the bridge: we are very 
nearly there.” 

The sudden exclamation of my companion 
made me look out the car window. The 
train was just then rounding a curve, and the 
new view disclosed the east and the west 
banks of the Hudson, united together by a 
giant spidery web of iron and steel, upon the 
upper surface of which, like crawling flies 
upon the circumference of a gossamer thread, 
could be seen long trains of freight cars. 
The Poughkeepsie bridge when finished was 
one of the mechanical wonders of the day, 
but as a nation we advance so rapidly in 
building wonders that now the jaded traveller 
hardly gives to this mighty span more than 
a cursory view as he hurries on his way to 
Albany or to New York. A brakeman at 
the front door and another at the rear door 
shout forth almost simultaneously something 
about ‘‘K-e-e-p”! “See”! but exactly what 
no one with but an ordinary knowledge of the 
English language can definitely say. Any- 
way, the view of the bridge makes us certain 
that we are at the right town, so hurriedly 
we gather together our bundles and step 
forth into the keen and nipping air. A brisk 
walk of some half dozen blocks up the hill 
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of the Main Street brings us to the business 
centre. A rather old-fashioned though com- 
fortable hotel gives us shelter and a chance 
to look around and get our bearings. 

As Cambridge spells Harvard, so Pough- 
keepsie spells Vassar; and not long after 
reaching the hotel we are on our way to 
that important seat of learning. _ Everybody 
knows, I suppose, that Mathew Vassar 
founded the college that bears his name, for 
the higher education of women. It was in 
the early sixties that he gave a tract of land, 
nearly two miles east of the then centre of 
Poughkeepsie,—some two hundred acres, 
I believe,—along with nearly $1,000,000. 
The main building, a huge factory-like 
structure, was opened in 1865. It was con- 
sidered a great event when this woman’s 
college was thus organized and endowed, 
and it really was a great event; for the 
school has gone on growing, developing, 
until now it meets all the expectations of 
its founder and much more. To-day the 
main building, which in 1865 seemed 
sufficient for all needs, is only one of a diversi- 
fied group of buildings. 

To realize how intelligently architecture 
has advanced one need only compare the 
splendid perpendicular Gothic library with 
the original main building, or the fine chapel, 
restrained in adornment and excellently 
planned, with the original chapel in the main 
building. If a visitor can judge from one 
meal taken in the general dining-room, the 
young ladies are given well-cooked food, of 
sufficient variety, and enough of it: they are 
housed in comfortable dormitories that are 
neat, but with no pretentiousness. In short, 
the indescribable atmosphere of Vassar 
suggests seriousness and scholarliness, sug- 
gests the tone, the spirit of the great middle 
class of America. 

It was pleasant to be greeted with a certain 
whole-heartedness and sincerity by a group 
of teachers, Seniors, and Freshmen, gathered 
together for a social hour. Afterwards this 
group was augmented by some twenty-five 
or more people from the town, representa- 
tives of the little Unitarian society and of the 
Friends Meeting-house. Before such ear- 
nest listeners the speaker felt it easy to talk 
of those beyond the sea who share our prin- 
ciples and are loyal to our faith. The touch 
of a common interest soon made us a united 
body, and at the close of the lecture every 
one was a friend to every other one. 

Our Poughkeepsie society is fortunate in 
having a central place of meeting. The 
room, in the Masonic Building, is on the 
first floor. It is well lighted and sufficiently 
large. A loyal Unitarian comes in from 
Vassar every Sunday to play the piano and 
lead the singing, and the congregational 
hymns are well sung. No judgment of the 
stability or future growth of the society 
can be passed from an experience of one Sun- 
day: still, if | might hazard an opinion formed 
from addressing numerous new organizations, 
I should say that the good-sized group of 
worshippers represents serious-minded peo- 
ple who know what they are doing and why. 
They have determination, love for the cause, 
and a quiet, yet enthusiastic, spirit that 
bids fair—with a good leader—to make 
Poughkeepsie one of our chief college-town 
centres, 

Two hours by railroad travelling changes 
the scene, and by three o’clock that same 
Sunday I was stepping into an automobile, 
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to be whizzed and bumped up the steep hills 
and uneven places from the ‘Tarrytown 
Station to the Hackley School grounds. 
There is something very hospitable about 
the head-master’s house, something very 
warm and cheery about the cordial reception 
which one is sure to get from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gage. It was a delight, after the cold ride, 
to sink into an easy-chair, and listen to the 
flow of talk, to be told of accomplishments 
and future plans, and to study the fine faces 
of man and wife. Surely here at Hackley 
is a school under right supervision. Fortu- 
nate the boy, yes, even more fortunate the 
parents of the boy, whose lot is cast in this 
favored place. As the sunlight was fading 
from the sky, the afternoon service opened 
in the stone chapel. Perhaps seventy-five 
boys were present, erect, quiet, attentive. 
Forming a background to them were the 
visitors and the masters with their wives. 
No slight or superficial word can be spoken 
before such a congregation. The opportu- 
nity is a challenge to any minister. He must 
do his best. The words of ‘appreciation 
afterwards from some boy, hi#sizing up and 
appropriation of the central ideas of the ser- 
mon, expressed, perhaps, in a half-shy fashion, 
is a source of satisfaction. It makes preach- 
ing at Hackley a pleasure. Memory will 
bring back to these schoolboys the Sunday 
evenings, when, after dinner, they all as- 
semble in the reception-rooms for a half- 
hour of singing. And how they do sing! 
Why can’t we have such singing in our 
churches? It is inspiring. It is devotional. 
It makes one realize how immeasurably supe- 
rior is hymn singing, congregational singing, to 
anthem and elaborate choir singing. 

White Plains, N.Y., is about an hour’s 
ride out from the city. It was a sleepy 
little town, suddenly touched into activity 
by becoming a suburb of the metropolis. 
In consequence it is growing fast, and it is 
becoming the centre for young married people 
of limited incomes: it is an ‘“‘American”’ 
centre. No huge factories complicate the 
situation by introducing into the population 
numerous groups of Slavs, Italians, or other 
foreigners. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has acted wisely in helping to purchase 
a sightly lot some distance as yet from “a 
best location,” but a lot which, inside of ten 
years, will be very well placed indeed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Allen are making White 
Plains ‘‘a school town.” Their activity 
along educational lines is most admirable. 
Their Unitarian ardor is infectious. No 
ordinary difficulties daunt them. Services 
are maintained on Sunday, if not in the morn- 
ing, then in the evening; if not by a minister, 
then byalayman. They are maintained, and 
it is that steady, never letting-up consecra- 
tion to the idea of a Unitarian church which 
is bound to give to the denomination a perma- 
nent religious organization. At the present 
time a pamphlet is being circulated, headed 
“The Ware Fund.” The first paragraph 
treads as follows: “‘This fund shall be called 
the Ware Fund of All Soul’s Church, White 
Plains, N.Y., in honor of Henry Ware, Sr., 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., William F. Ware, 
and other members of the Ware family, who 
in successive generations have devoted their 
lives to inerease the knowledge of truth and 
the practice of human brotherhood. The 
purpose of this fund shall be to procure for 
All Souls’ Church such enlargement of its 
usefulness as cannot be included among its 
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necessary expenses.” If these lines come — 
under the eye of any member of the Ware 
family, I hope they will move him to subscribe 
to this very excellet fund. Surely no one can 
take a trip along the Hudson, visiting ‘‘the 
school towns,” without being impressed with 
the value of a Unitarian centre as a rally 
point for all that is fine and high in modern 
civilization. The important work that is 
being done by our missionaries, preachers, 
aud teachers under the able supervision or 
fostering care of the American Unitarian 
Association ought to be better known. It 
needs only to be known to be appreciated and 
then generously supported. 


The Rochester Congress. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTHE, D.D. 


II. 


At the afternoon meeting in the same place 
a fuller consideration of the social and ethical 
problems of the day was afforded by a series 
of addresses on ‘“‘Race Conflicts and Human 
Brotherhood.” Mr. John Mulholland of 
New York, after depicting the appalling 
ignorance and inadequate school facilities 
for both negroes and poor whites at the 
South, made an earnest and well-considered 
plea for a scheme of federal education by the 
national government. Henry W. Wilbur of 
Philadelphia, general secretary of the liberal 
Friends and president of the Rochester Con- 
gress, spoke forcefully of his recent investi- 
gations at the South, charging that the army 
of eight hundred agricultural demonstrators 
sent to the Southern field by the national 
government purposely ignored the negro 
farmer and confined their efforts to the whites. 
He could learn of but two demonstrators at 
work among the negroes, and they were 
ostracized by their fellows. This matter 
needed to be published and corrected. An 
address of singular refinement, charm, and 
moving eloquence on the race question was 
delivered by a woman of color, Mrs. Hunter 
of the National Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Colored People of the United 
States. Perhaps no utterance of the entire 
session more deeply stirred the members. 
The whole subject was lifted to a higher and 
universal standpoint when the eminent Hindu 
scholar afd po@t, Rabindranath Tagore of 
Calcutta, who was an honored guest of the 
congress, treated of race distinctions and 
race conflicts in the light of universal re- 
ligious principles. With a singularly felici- 
tous use of the English tongue and literary 
distinction Mr. Tagore held up to the meet- 
ing the high social ideals and reverence for 
the divine in the human which alone could 
permanently solve this question, The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted :-— 


We plead for all possible wise ways and means for allay- 
ing race prejudice by removing its causes, and to this end 
we urge the broader education of both races—the final 
result to be a larger measure of political, social, and eco- 
nomic justice to govern the treatment of the weaker 
race by the stronger. Larger patience in dealing with 
the problem and more sympathy in dealing with the 
people of color may well go hand in hand with the impartial 
application of all of the constitutional and legal safeguards 
for the protection of the negro in his necessarily slow 
development. 


Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston gave 
an impressive address in which he contrasted 
the economic principles and aims of the 
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Manchester School, still prevalent in our 
industrial and business world, a social phi- 
losophy based on selfishness, competition, 
and strife, with the teachings of Christianity 
and the spirit of Jesus, as vindicated by the 
enlarging experience, sympathy, and social 
necessities of modern life. Edwin D. Mead 
closed with a sane and effective appeal for 
arbitration in place of armaments and inter- 
national peace instead of war. All these 
addresses should be printed for a wider in- 
fluence. The following testimonies were 
unanimously adopted by the Congress after 
discussion :— 


We urge the establishment of an unlimited treaty of 
arbitration of international differences between the United 
States and Great Britain, including the present issue 
concerning the rightfui tolls on the Panama Canal. We 
express the hope that the same policy of tairness and friend- 
ship may be extended to the other nations of the world, 
the waste, futility, and folly of war become more and more 
apparent, and international justice, peace, and amity 
become the desire and aim of every civilized people. 

We declare ourselves opposed to the fortification of the 
Panama Canal by the American government; to any 
long-delayed retention of the Philippine Islands under 
American control; to the enlargement of the army and 
navy of the United States; and to every other measure 
which will increase the military spirit and armaments of 
the American people. 

We welcome the extension of the right and duty of 
suffrage to the women of the United States, believing that 
it will open larger opportunities for the development of 
their capacities and powers in the service of the home 
and the nation. 


Another topic of vital interest treated by 
the congress was “‘The Inculcation of Re- 
ligion and Morality in the Public Schools.” 
Three able addresses on this topic were de- 
livered by the well-known psychologist, 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., now con- 
nected with the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
of New York, widely known as an educa- 
tional authority; and Henry D. Cope of 
Chicago, the leading spirit of the Religious 
Education Society of America. To these 
Dr. Charles A. Skinner of Watertown, N.Y., 
former State superintendent of education, 
added the word of a practical and experienced 
educator. It would be impossible in the 
present communication to attempt any re- 
port of these papers. They should be printed 
and read for mature consideration. It can 
only be said here that all the speakers alike 
agreed that religion, in the sense of the in- 
culcation of doctrine, could never be taught 
in the public schools, but a religious attitude 
of the mind, a spiritual interpretation of the 
facts of nature, history, and life, might well be 
imparted by the religious personality of the 
teacher and the reverential atmosphere of 
the school. Moral education should, how- 
ever, be a part of every school course, and 
inculcated by direct personal instruction, 
appeal, and example, and was needed to 
assure individual acts of judgment and correct 
mere standardizing and undue external in- 
fluence of the social environment of our time. 
Specifically religious instruction should be left 
to the home, the Sunday-school, and the 
church. 

Another honored guest of the congress 
was Prof. Dr. Rudolf Eucken, the eminent 
German philosopher, who spoke in English 
to a crowded audience in the Unitarian 
church. Rev. C. W. Wendte presided, and 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, a 
former pupil of Eucken, opened the evening’s 
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discussion by a thoughtful and highly appre- 
ciative paper on the teachings of his master 
in philosophy, while Rev. Dr. J. B. Thomas, 
an Episcopal rector of Rochester, closed it. 
Dr. Eucken made a noble defence of ‘“‘The 
Necessity for Idealism,’’ ending with a few 
eloquent passages in his native tongue. 

The social side of the congress was one 
of its most enjoyable aspects, and culminated 
in a supper to the delegates and speakers 
in the Gannett (Unitarian Parish) House. 
Nearly a hundred persons sat down together. 
Rev. Paul Strayer presided gracefully. 
Brief speeches were made by Prof. Eucken, 
Mr. Tagore, Rev. Edward Cummings, E. D. 
Mead, H. W. Wilbur, S. A. Eliot, Rabbi 
Enelow, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Gannett, and 
others,—a most happy occasion. 

The final session of the congress seemed to 
be the logical consequence of what had pre- 
ceded. It was held in the Second Baptist 
Church, and presided over by its pastor, 
Dr. Rust. The theme of the evening was 
“The Promotion of Sympathy and Good- 
will between Orthodox and Liberal in Re- 
ligion.” ‘Three papers were presented. ‘The 
first, by Rev. Dr. William C. Gannett, 
advocated ‘‘a juster appreciation of orthodox 
believers by religious radicals’; the second, 
by Rev. A. W. Vernon, pastor of the Harvard 
Congregational Church, Brookline, pleaded 
for ‘‘a juster appreciation of religious radi- 
cals by orthodox believers’; and, finally, 
Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, treated of “The 
Fundamental Unities.’”’ The addresses were 
worthy of the occasion and the theme, treating 
it from quite different points of view, but 
in a beautiful spirit of mutual regard and 
spiritual unity. They should be‘ printed 
together and circulated as a tract. 

Rev. C. W. Wendte was called upon to 
utter the closing word,—a word of gratitude 
to the Rochester friends who had done so 
much to make the meetings enjoyable, and 
to the thirty speakers on the programme, 
not one of whom had failed to keep his 
appointment. He felt that the congress 
marked an important step forward in the 
evolution of religious freedom and life in 
America. A moment of silent prayer and 
a benediction closed the Fourth Congress 
of Religious Liberals. 

Is there no shadow upon this brilliant and 
successful conference in behalf of religious 
unity through freedom and the fellowship 
of the spirit? The burden that lies on the 
heart of its officers and promoters is the 
financial deficit which they must provide 
for. This amounts to some $300, while 
$300 more will be required to enable the 
directors to issue the more important of the 
addresses made at Rochester in convenient 
pamphlet form for distribution. It does 
not seem right that the officers of the Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, busy men, bur- 
dened with many cares and serving gratui- 
tously, should not only give their time and 
energy to this cause, but be compelled to 
pay the larger part of the expenses of the 
meetings themselves. If the membership 
could be increased by five hundred, each 
paying the $1 fee, if a few well-to-do people 
in the community interested in these new 
developments of interdenominational sym- 
pathy and co-operation would only send 
the acting treasurer, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, their generous 
gifts, it would wonderfully lighten the burden 
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and fulfil the mission of the Federation. 
Will not the readers of this appeal take it 
to heart and respond to it? 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, February 11,at2P.M. Present: 
Messrs. Brown, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Frothing- 
ham, Howe, Little, Richardson, Wiers, Will- 
jams, Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Keyes, 
and Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of January, 1913 :— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1913 
From” donations iis." o/chine lec «otras sm aitratnae 

Bequest - iene H. Sawyer of Little- 
ton, Mass... 2c cssin' slo nctne aie 

Bequest of Misa Ellen M. Kendall of Os- 
wWegay NY. nsvecc:e wees tisiele eielealaet eae 

First Unitarian Congreso Parish 

of Petersham, Mass., 

First Unitarian ripe ae: Parish of 
Petersham, Mass. In trust. Addi- 
tional, ei S G7. Oak. eae one 

Bequest of Mrs. Nancy E. Rust of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Additional 

Income of invested funds 

Tnnteresthss ios. aisalsieset lige sates lov elena 

anv: Received for reinvest- 


$30,046.20 
7,785.20 


500.00 


500.00 


ent 
Rivcaerbene Church B 


Repaid on loans, « ..< <sicisis set /ecte aux 3,411.63 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest . 251.41 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. In- 

CORES io o's 5: aise rota ate 19.62 
Foreign Relations. Gifts ............ 207.50 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 

tarian Building Account ............ 3-63 
Reimbursement for advance on Public- 

ity Accountriw.J onions eaetawen ae 9.00 
Fire loss on property mortgaged to the 

Association. 2.2% cits «ses alt tae 700.00 

$64,334.40 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) ...... $0,486.60 

ries and other missionary expenses ... 1,807.11 

Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 527.33 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
funds: deayahe..5/ddt Pintacase ernie eaioks Sauna 2,083.70 
LOVestimentg oc s.0 5 29 as esa a aoe eee 5,790.07 
Richmond Church Fund. Payments on ac- 
count of new parsonage ............ee0 1,443.00 
Church Building Loan Fund. Sundries .. 1.18 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. Pen- 
SIONS... dyele)e'aie oin(aleleiaistl ctels einictated ag aE 
Fire loss. Paid out for repairs when com- 
pleted: . We v2... nteits Haat ne ete 700.00 
Cash on Figad Feb. 2) 3093)... sath cae 40,314.74 
$64,334.40 


Upon report and recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was 


Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are, author- 
ized to execute in behalf of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and to affix the corporate seal to the Agreement 
between the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston and 
the East Boston Unitarian Society and the American Uni- 
tarian Association, dated Jan. 16, 1913, relating to the 
creation of the Warren H. Cudworth Fund for the benefit 
of said East Boston Unitarian Society, with contingent 
remainder in favor of the American Unitarian Association, 
“in case said East Boston Unitarian Society shall be dis- 
solved by competent action of its members, or by the 

operation of law, or shall fail to hold any regular religious 
service yhetover at any time during a continuous bei ag 
of two years.” 


The treasurer reported that the All Souls’ 
Church of Washington, D.C., was preparing 
to lay the corner-stone of the new church 
on the 13th of the present month. 

On report of the Publication Committee 
it was 

Voted, To discontinue publication of tracts No. 148 and 
No. 171 in the Regular Series. 

On report of the Committee on Education, 
it was 
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Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings Foundation 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers in the Canadian North-west, 
and Rey. Alfred Manchester in the South Seaboard States, 
in place of Rev. F. L. Phalen resigned. 


On report of the Committee on the Rocky 
Mountain States, it was 


Voted, To appropriate the remaining unappropriated 
one-eighth share of the income of the Frothingham Fund 
No. 2 to the Daytona Educational and Industrial Train- 
ing School for negro girls. 
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Voted, That the appropriation of $200 for travelling 
expenses in the Rocky Mountain Department be trans- 
ferred to the First Unitarian Society of Butte, Mont., as 
a subside at the rate of $25 a month from Sept. 1, 
to12, to May 1, 1913, one-half of the amount to be imme- 
diately payable, the balance to be paid Apr. 1, 1913. 


Announcement was made of the organiza- 
tion of the new University Unitarian Church 
of Seattle, Wash., and the intention of the 
Committee on the Investment of the Hunt 
Fund to purchase a lot of land for the use 
of this society. 

To enable the society in Sacramento to 
adopt plans for its new church building, the 
Committee on the Investment of the Hunt 
Fund was authorized to increase its invest- 
ment in this property to a sum not to exceed 
$6,000. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed by the president 
to arrange the programme for Anniversary Week. 


The president then appointed Messrs. 
Wilson, Frothingham, and Howe to serve on 
this committee and called upon the members 
of the board for suggestions regarding the 
programme. 

Mr. Wiers raised the question of the action 
of the Committee on New Americans in 
discontinuing the appropriation to the Rev. 
August Dellgren. The secretary reported 
on the reasons which actuated the committee 
at their meeting last May. No action was 
taken, 

The meeting adjourned at 3.28 P.M. 


Lewis G. Witson, Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


Twenty-six members of the Board met 
with the president, Miss Low, at head- 
quarters, on February 14. Mrs. Davis, 
who is now staying in Wayne, Pa., reported 
that she had already received many invita- 
tions to speak in that neighborhood; and 
besides attending the meeting of the Phila- 
delphia League she will visit the branches in 
Lancaster, Wilmington, Germantown, and the 
two churches in Philadelphia. Mrs. Davis 
has given recent talks in South Boston, 
Cambridge (Second Church), Beverly, and 
Hartford, in which latter place a prominent 
member from the different denominations 
there had been invited to tell the members 
of the work done in her church. The Hart- 
ford Branch has recently increased its mem- 
bership from 28 to 41. Mrs. Gilson of the 
Study Class Committee told of two new 
Lending Papers, one on ‘‘The Aims of the 
Young People’s Religious Union,” by Rev. 
Mr. Ferrell, its president, and one on the 
“Bible.”” It has been decided that Miss 
Low will visit the branches in the Southern 
Circuit, and other branches en route to 
Cleveland, where the board meeting will be 
held in April. The Library Committee is 
to secure estimates from an expert as to 
card cataloguing and arranging the library 
up to date, and in the fall a new catalogue 
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will probably be printed. An interesting 
report was read from Mrs. Peterson, in which 
she told of her visits to many branches while 
in the North, and she paid a beautiful tribute 
to the Rev. Mr. Gilson, who had been in 
the Alliance work for twenty years. A 
“tea”? was to be given for the Unitarian 
College girls at Wellesley that afternoon. 
The Cheerful Letter Committee has sent out 
seven travelling libraries, which may become 
permanent. There have been 420 visitors 
at headquarters during the past month, and 
115 books loaned. The revision of the 
rules for the executive board took up the 
lime until 1.30, when a recess was called until 
2.30. Then short reports were given by 
the directors from Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. In Belfast, Me., an entire 
meeting was devoted to the study of the 
Manual, which proved most interesting and 
instructive, a good suggestion for all the 
branches to follow. Miss Low read a letter 
from Mr. Thomas Elliott of Lowell, pleading 
for more subscribers to the Christian Register. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
IpA SLADE, 
Director Eastern New Vork. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


There was a large attendance at the last 
meeting of the club, partly because with 
the full accomplishment of the merging of 
the Channing Club with it the Unitarian 
Club has an increased membership, partly 
because the meeting was on February 12 
and the subject was ‘‘Lincoln,’’ and partly 
because the announced speaker of the occa- 
sion was Hon. Samuel W. McCall. After 
dinner (the president of the club, Hon. John 
D. Long, being absent) Dr. Francis Brown 
spoke of his own experience in meeting 
Lincoln in a Washington hospital. He 
then introduced the speaker of the evening, 
speaking of Mr. McCall’s twenty years of 
service in Washington. 

Mr. McCall facetiously referred to the 
merger of the clubs, and asked if trouble 
with the Sherman Act had been encountered. 
He declared his purpose of speaking some- 
what informally of Lincoln and avoiding 
the use of superlatives, in much that is said 
of Lincoln the real man being obscured be- 
cause the speakers were too much ‘‘keyed 
up.” 

To Mr. Lincoln’s birth in Kentucky and 
his living in Indiana and Illinois was due 
an exceptional understanding of the border 
States. When the North and South divided, 
it was vital to the North to keep these border 
States. Their strength added to the South 
would have turned the scale. Some Abo- 
litionists condemned Lincoln for not imme- 
diately proclaiming the freedom of the 
slaves. To do so too soon would have 
alienated the border States, where public 
sentiment was not yet ready for such a step. 
He timed his proclamation of emancipation 
that it might have the support of the people 
on whom the success of the war depended. 

Lincoln had hardly a year of schooling, 
and yet he has added to the literary gems 
of the language. His style is remarkable 
for incisiveness and persuasfveness. This 
is attributed to various things; but probably 
much of it is attributable to his thorough 
study of Euclid. The great tenderness he 
showed toward men during the war is natural 
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to a man who as a boy was as tender to all 
living things as the boy Lincoln was, and 
this in surroundings that were rough and 
unrefined. 

Lincoln was “perhaps as great a political 
debater as ever lived.” Always showing, 
when he began to speak, hesitancy which 
came from stage fright, he had, when that 
was mastered, animation, passion, and reason. 
An analysis of American oratory shows that 
these qualities do not always go together. 
There has been much impassioned oratory 
which was not shaped and guided by reason: 
such oratory was characteristic of New Eng- 
land at the first. But like the ‘“‘star of em- 
pire’ it has moved westward. “It seems 
to have reached Nebraska at the present 
time!’”’? But Lincoln had clearness and per- 
suasion and great incisiveness. 

Between Lincoln’s first election and his 
inauguration the government at Washington 
was practically in the hands of Southern 
sympathizers, therefore the government 
made little preparation for the possible 
breaking out of war. The South, in the 
mean time, made active preparation, and 
developed its organization as a nation. 
This made Lincoln’s task the more difficult 
when he went into office. He had to do his 
work with men who were not united in sym- 
pathy. But he was sagaciousness in guid- 
ing public opinion and in not going too far 
ahead of public opinion in his measures. 
When public opinion was ready for it, he gave 
freedom to 4,000,000 slaves—an act unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world, and an 
act greater than that of any czar or king. 

“Tt is as bad to take the right step at the 
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wrong time as not to take it at all.” Lincoln 
showed his sagacity in choosing the time for 
his measures. He did not attack the slave- 
owner, but slavery. He realized that the 
slave-owner was a part of one of the oldest 
institutions in America, for slavery began 
with the beginnings of American life. It 
died out in the North because it was eco- 
nomically unprofitable. Lincoln was broad- 
minded enough to see the point of view of 
the South. With all their ardor for Aboli- 
tion, the people of New England were not 
entirely free from the blame of the institu- 
tion of slavery; for New England ships 
went out to Africa with missionaries and 
rum, and brought back slaves. 

Lincoln was sagacious in managing men; 
for example, his toleration of Stanton. The 
incident of Seward arid Chase, in which he 
secured their resignations, then the with- 
drawal of both resignations, thus saving his 
cabinet from disruption and the govern- 
ment from upheaval, is good evidence of this. 

Lincoln showed ‘‘the chivalry of democ- 
tracy,” the chivalry based on character and 
service, not on a privileged class. He has 
added to the meaning of democracy in a land 
dedicated to liberty. 

After Mr. McCall’s address, the chair- 
man, departing from the custom of the club 
not to have addresses other than those on 
the programme, called on two of the guests 
to speak. Hon. W. H. Lewis, the negro 
who has lately been much discussed because 
of his appointment as Assistant United 
States Attorney, spoke of Lincoln’s work as 
an emancipator by which those who ‘bore 
the image of man were dealt with as mere 
things’ became men. He is no mythical 
figure of a legendary age, but is alive to-day 
in American life. ‘The other guest who was 
called upon to speak was Rustom Rustomjee 
of Bombay, India. He is the editor of the 
Oriental Review. He is to be speaker at the 
next meeting of the club in March, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘Kipling’s Conception of India: 
Is it Right or Wrong?” 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Chattanooga, Memphis, New Orleans. 


‘The chronicler of these Southern journeys 
is in danger of losing his identity. In 
Atlanta he was greeted as a Chicago mill- 
ionaire publisher, was declared to be “a 
perfect type of a North Carolina gentleman”’ 
(by a lady from that State), and was told 
that he looked “exactly like a Mississippi 
cotton-planter.’”’ In Chattanooga the min- 
ister narrated in his introduction of the 
visitor how he, even with the aid of a bright 
young lawyer, failed to identify the traveller 
whom they had gone to the station to meet, 
excusing themselves for their failure on the 
ground that they were expecting their guest 
to look like a preacher, or at least like a 
Bostonian. 

In this last case the one so maligned might 
have retorted with a tu quoque, for Rev. Hal 
H. Lloyd bears hardly the faintest resem- 
blance to the typical pfeacher, in figure, dress, 
or speech. He reminds one, somehow, of 
aman. ‘That is just what he seems to be,— 
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bluff, yet gentle, sturdy in thought and 
speech, reverent and sincere. That he could 
get forty-four of his people out on a week- 
night to hear an itinerant advocate of relig- 
ious education spoke well for the vigor of 
the Chattanooga church. And that these 
should listen for an hour less five minutes 
to a discourse on the biological and historical 
argument for the right guidance of the 
young, and then linger for another half-hour, 
plying the speaker with definite questions 
about the needs of various ages, indicated 
a deep desire to know the better way. Chat- 
tanooga may not be the only ‘‘town on the 
map,’ as the zealous promoter laughingly 
declared to the traveller in the hotel lobby 
(mistaking him for a prospector looking for a 
Southern home), but it is very much on the 
map denominationally, and will continue 
to be as long as Mr. Lloyd continues to 
strike good Welsh blows and the people 
unite with him in their present loyalty. 

In Memphis the minister and the traveller 
failed to connect at the station, owing to the 
lateness of the train, and dodged each other 
about the city the better part of a half-day. 
They met at last, however, and met as friends; 
for Dr. Rowlett had been known to the 
traveller for several years, and to know him 
is to hold him in affectionate esteem. For 
two days there was much and close talk 
about the situation in Memphis and in the 
South, for over the larger region Dr. Rowlett 
has a certain watch-care as chairman of 
the Fellowship Committee of the Southern 
Conference. The Memphis church has had 
a tragic experience in its nineteen years of 
struggle for existence. Better days have 
come, however, and the outlook is full of 
promise. The purchase of a commodious 
and well-located house of worship has greatly 
encouraged their spirits. Now at last they 
can have a genuine church. Entering into 
the use of this building only a month ago, 
there are already signs of renewed life in 
increased congregations and in the starting 
of.a small but vigorous Sunday school. It 
is a pleasure to record the fact that the 
Episcopalians, from whom they bought the 
church, have shown them every courtesy, the 
rector speaking highly, from his pulpit, of the 
pastor and people who were now to use their 
beloved but outgrown structure. 

One difficulty Dr. Rowlett has not yet over- 
come,—the indifference, if not hostility, of the 
local press, which seems almost to discrim- 
inate against the Unitarians, judging by the 
frequency with which notices of meetings 
are “‘crowded out by press of other matter,” 
and, when inserted, made to give wrong 
information. In spite of these difficulties, 
ten persons came to an afternoon gathering 
and sat through an hour-and-a-half session 
which was almost a dialogue, so frequent 
and pointed were the interruptions and ques- 
tions, all directed toward a better under- 
standing of the grounds and the methods of 
religious education. On the same evening 
thirty-five listened to a discourse on the es- 
sentials of the Unitarian movement. These 
are warm hearts and eager inquirers, at 
Memphis, deserving the loyal good-will of 
our brotherhood. 

New Orleans presented one series of glad 
surprises. Two previous visits had brought 
familiarity with this unique American city, 
and some acquaintance among the faithful, 
while through many years the pastor, Rev. 
George Kent, had been known and valued. 
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But the size of the gathering on this Sunday, 
and, even more, the unity of interest and en- 
thusiasm for minister and church, expressed 
by scores of men and women, made this visit 
one to be treasured in memory. The forty- 
nine at Sunday school represented practi- 
cally the entire enrolment, the average 
attendance through many weeks being forty- 
eight and the total membership hardly a half- 
dozen more. ‘This, to Sunday-school workers 
of experience, is of far greater significance 
than larger numbers wouldbe. At the church 
service one hundred people—more rather 
than less—sang with marked heartiness 
and listened with trained intelligence. At 
the Y. P. R. U. meeting in the late after- 
noon between fifty and sixty, ranging in age 
from six to sixty, united in a hearty service, 
heard the traveller’s message, and enjoyed 
a social half-hour. New Orleans will ever 
suggest a red-letter day in the itinerant’s 
memory, and should be thought of among 
our fellowship as the home of a vigorous 
church, pastor and people, united in bonds of 
a profound affection. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a short 
address. All seats are free. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Mon- 
day, Feb. 24, 1913, at 11 A.M. The address 
is by John Graham Brooks, on “The latest 
Phase of Revolutionary Socialism”? (The I. 
W. W.). Luncheon served at one o'clock. 
The afternoon session will be omitted. | 


The Essex Conference will meet in Beverly 
with the First Parish Church, Wednesday, 
February 26, 9.30 A.M. and 1.30 P.M. Rev. 
John Baltzly and Rev. Abraham Rihbany 
will be the morning speakers. In the after- 
noon Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren of Law- 
rence and Hon. John N. Cole of Andover 
will discuss the present industrial situation. 
Luncheon will be served by the ladies of the 
First Parish. 


The usual Saturday noon musical service 
at King’s Chapel will be omitted this week 
because Saturday is a legal holiday. ‘There 
will be no service in the Chapel on that day. 
The speakers at the daily services next week 
are as follows: February 24, Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, Lowell; February 25, Rev. Sheed 
Anderson, Roxbury; February 26, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Brighton; February 27, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; Feb- 
ruary 28, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Boston. 


Meetings. 


New York LEAGuE.—The League of Unie 
tarian Women held an interesting board 
meeting on Friday, January 31, at Unitarian 
Headquarters. There was a good deal of 
discussion as to the best means of raising 
$1,850, the rest of the $2,500 pledged for the 
Forward Movement. The open meeting of 
the League was held at the Church of the 


—— 
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Saviour in Brooklyn on Friday, February 7, 
at 11 AM. A collection of $25 was taken 
for Ann Arbor, after an appeal by Miss Low. 
An address on ‘‘The Work of the Russell 
Sage Foundation”? was made by Miss Edith 
Reeves, and Mr. Howard Chidley of East 
Orange spoke on ‘‘Modern Sinners and 
Saints,” keeping his audience alert for new 
ideas and laughing at clever epigrams. 


Churches. 


Eureka, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: During January a 
weekly teachers’ meeting and a monthly 
Sunday-school workers’ conference were 
started. A Lend-a-Hand Club was formed 
by the minister’s wife among the little girls 
of the church. A series of visits to surround- 
ing towns was begun with meetings at 
Arcata, eight miles from Eureka. ‘The first 
few weeks of the series of thirty sermons on 
the Old Testament and missionary work 
give evidence that the Bible and Missions 
are vital subjects to the Unitarians of Eureka. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. M. R. Scott: The regular ser- 
vices, which were held in Lester Hall, have 
been discontinued until the completion of the 
church building. The minister has been ill, 
and has been ordered to take a complete rest. 
Mr. Scott left for England on February 7. 
The congregation hope for his speedy recovery, 
so that he may be able to take up his work 
again when the church building isready. At 
the annual meeting of the congregation, held 
on February 6, reports of the work for the 
year were presented, and a new board of trus- 
tees were elected. The building committee 
reported that the excavation for the church 
had been made, and that work on the building 
itself would begin as soon as the weather per- 
mitted. The congregation expressed their 
hearty appreciation of Mr. Scott’s work 
among them during the past year and a half, 
and presented him with a purse. 


An Easter Service. 


Copies of the Easter Service for Sunday- 
schools, which was published last year by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, may 
now be obtained from the Publication De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ‘The price of the Service, in any quan- 
' tity, is six cents per copy. 


The Montague Fair. 


The ladies of the Montague Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance will hold a fair about 
the middle of March. Any salable articles 
from sister branches will be greatly appre- 
ciated and we gladly return all such favors 
on request. Articles may be sent to (Mrs.) 
Kate C. Miner, Montague, Mass. 


On Friday evening, February 28, at eight 
o’clock, the Boston Federation, Y. P. R. U., 
will present the “Extravagandrama,” ““The 
Fly-Away Princess,” at Whitney Hall, Cool- 
idge Corner, Brookline. Admission, 50 cents; 
reserved seats, $1. Admission tickets and 
application blanks for reserved seat tickets 
may be purchased from members of the 
unions in the federation, or orders may be 
y to Mr. J. Harry Hooper, 127 Federal 
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Street, Boston. Tickets are also on sale at 
the Unitarian Building, Room 11. 

This original musical play, full of bright 
and entertaining scenes, songs, and dances, 
varied costumes and catchy music, was 
written and staged by Miss Marian D. 
Richards, and will be presented for the first 
time by a selected cast of fifty or more young 
people from the Unitarian churches of 
Greater Boston, in support of the working 
fund of the federation. 


The operation of the income tax in Eng- 
land shows that nearly one-half the entire 
income of the United Kingdom is enjoyed 
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by one-ninth of the population. ‘The law’s 
operation also shows that one-third of the 
entire income of the kingdom is enjoyed by 
one-thirtieth of the population. 

A statistical table in Current Opinion indi- 
cates that, with the exception of California, 
Maine has a greater number of automobiles 
in proportion to population than any other 
State. One person in every thirty is an au- 
tomobile owner, while California’s propor- 
tion is one for every twenty-eight. The other 
States range all the way down to Kentucky, 
where the automobile owners figure only one 
to 302. California also had the honor of 


LARGEST FIRE 


1849 


Incorporated 1849 


SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


making the largest gain in 1912. 


Charter Perpetual 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital 


$2,000,000.00 


Statement January I, 
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ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 


Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered . ‘ 
Loans on Mortgage int lien) « 

Bank Stocks . . 

Railroad Stocks . ... . 
Miscellaneous Stocks . 

Railroad Bonds . . 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds . . 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


CAPITAL STOCK 

Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses . 
Reserve for all other Liabilities . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


NET SURPLUS . 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION . 


LIABILITIES 


$659,364.14 

997,522.63 

52,639.89 

300,000.00 

1,716,370.00 

St PM Nii) 
eh. a) BTA 
Rum Re 
» . 271,750.00 

. . 392,730 00 
139,000.00 


$11,056,692.66 


$2,000,000.00 
5,001,291.22 
469,233.77 
320,113.96 


$7,790,638.95 
$3,266,053.71 


. $5,266,053.71 
. $55,532,404.38 
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A. W. DAMON, President, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-president. 
W. J. MACKAY, See. 


PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
a H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
G. BULKLEY, ‘Asst. Sec. 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Tee 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager. 


J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager. 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager. 


W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager. 
LPs VOORHEES, Cashier. 


Pacific Coast re San a ey am Cal. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager. 


JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
BOSTON AGENTS: 


OBRION, RUSSELL & CO., - 


108 Water Street 
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Pleasantries, 


When two members of the class of 1912 
meet, the greeting is, ‘‘Hullo, old man!” 
When two members of the class of 1872 meet, 
the salutation is, “‘Hullo, old boy!”’ 


“Teacher: “Billy, can you tell me the dif- 

ference between caution and cowardice?”’ 
Billy: “Yes, ma’am. When you're afraid 
yourself, then that’s caution. But when 
the other fellow’s afraid, that’s cowardice.” 
Harper’s Bazar. 


“Those shoes are too narrow and too 
pointed,” said the stout man, who was having 
trouble in getting fitted. ‘Oh,’ said the 
salesman, blandly, “but they are wearing 
natrow, pointed shoes this season.”’ ‘That 
may be,” said the stout man, gruffly, “but 
I am still wearing my last season’s feet.”’ 


Jones came down town with a bruised 
forehead. His friend Briggs asked, “How 
did it happen, old man?”’ ‘‘ Collided with the 
hat-rack last night,’’ said Jones, shortly. 
“ Accidentally ?”’ asked Briggs. “No, 
Briggs,” replied Jones, sweetly, “I have every 
reason to suspect that it attacked me pur- 
posely.” 


“Spell ferment and give its definition.” 
requested the teacher. ‘‘F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to 
work,’’ responded a diminutive maiden. 
“‘Now place it in a sentence, so that I may 
be sure you understand its meaning,’’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘In the summer I would rather 
play out of doors than ferment in the school- 
house,’ returned the small scholar.—W%s- 
consin Journal of Education. 


“Well, I wish him luck,” said Mr. Jones, 
after reading an account of the wedding 
of a popular member of the local cricket 
team, “‘but,’’ he added in a ruminating tone, 
“ marriage is very much like cricket.”” ‘Don’t 
talk so ridiculous,’ snapped Mrs. Jones. 
“However can you compare cricket to 
marriage?” ‘‘Why,”’ replied Jones, “it looks 
so easy to those who haven’t tried it.”—At- 
lanta Georgian. 


Hector von Bayer, architect of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, was once fishing for bass in 
Lake Sunapee. ‘‘Old Jakie was my guide,” 
he said. ‘The fish rose well till after lunch- 
eon, then they vanished. After an hour 
of vain casting I said to Jake, ‘I guess they’re 
taking a siesta now, eh?’ ‘I guess mabbe 
they are,’ the man answered, ‘but any other 
fly with a bit of yaller in it would’ do jest 
as well.’’—Washington Star. 


Archdeacon Davis of Brecon, finding a 
man in bed one day, while his wife was busily 
washing, rated him for his laziness, but dis- 
covered that the poor fellow had but one 
shirt, and this had to be washed and dried 
before he could get up. Hearing this, the 
archdeacon marched home, made up a parcel 
of shirts, and took them back to the woman 
as a present. Unfortunately it was found 
on Sunday morning that the archdeacon had 
given away every one he had.—Christian 
Life. 


A Cambridge Sophomore, whose family 
residence is in town, invited a chum to use 
his room after a late dance in the neigh- 
borhood. He gave his friend the pass-key 
and described the geography of the place, 
so that it would be easy to find his chamber. 
The young man had a comfortable night, 
and next morning repaired to the dining- 
room for breakfast, presenting to the family, 
to whom he was a total stranger, a card 
given him by his friend, the son of the house- 
hold, inscribed, ‘‘Good for one breakfast. 
Az B.”" 
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SS Underground 
SHE STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 
SLI No Files. No Litter. No Odors, 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean-and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepsenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


ATrip to Europe 
Next Summer 


MADE 


Easy, Inexpensive, Enjoyable 


In Good Company, with Tours person- 
ally conducted, the best accommoda- 
tions on Steamships, Railways, and 
Hotels. 

By availing one’s self of the Official 
Travel Arrangements for Delegates 
and others in connection with the 
Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals, 
at Paris, July 16th to 22d, 1913. 


Steamship Teutonic, sailing June 
28th, and Arabic, sailing July Ist. 
5 Excursions, before and after the 

Congress, in England, Scotland, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. Excursion 
Rates, $275 to $580, everything in- 
cluded. Apply tor fuller information 
and Itinerary of Travel, Rates, etc., to 
Department of Foreign Relations, Room 
6, American Unitarian Association, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston. An early ap- 
plication advisable. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co, 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Gir!s 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
- Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & GO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


a 

ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR, BOYS. Le = 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- _ 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, ure, 
Thorough preparation for college. Gaccual attenti 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives i 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmin 1. 
catalog, address Dr. G. R, Warr, Wellestey Hills, Mags. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, axoove, na. 

A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitatio 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advan’ 
School farms of r50 acres. College Preparatory, Ag’ 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Bo 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for te 


students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Bo} 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, Septel 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-groun 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory dep 
ment for tice od ely Mr. peed will pe at the school ey 
morning in September, at other times by appoi 
George H Browne, A.M,, sr ser: << 
Rev Willard Reed, AM, } PTincipals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN ~ 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARI: 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- | 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. — 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


